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Service Better than It is better to give ourselves than 

Advice our advice. He drives best who puts 
his shoulder to. the wheel. One guide is worth a 
score of guideboards. It is not so much the wis- 
dom ofvour brains for which humanity hungers as the 
sympathy of our hearts. A little bit of self given is 
worth more than much mere wordy advice. 





_— 
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. a dee Reverence springs from insight. A 
child may seem an impertinence, 
an an nee, or a tender bud of manhood and a 






divin ginning. A dead sparrow may be kicked 
asidg shout a thought, or send a man’s heart to 
God’ with a rush of feeling, of filial trust and grati- 
tude. Life is not a flat Chinese picture. It has its 
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height and depth and breadth. We are meant to 
‘‘ see the King in his beauty, in the land of far dis- 
tances.’’ If we do not, our mind-eyes are to blame. 
The heavens are starless to a mole, and a fool says 
in his ignorant heart, ‘‘There is no God,;’’ but, 
‘* earth’s crammed with heaven, and every common 
bush afire with God.’’ It takes insight as well as 
eyes to see God. 


7 
Directed from Not outward circumstance, but in- 
Within ward desire, shapes the soul’s 
growth. In modern construction, the supervising 


architect of a large building usually has an office 
fitted up near the center of the building as soon as 
the frame is reared. From this center the orders 
are issued under which the structure takes shape. 
And so we are our own architects. That which a 
man would ask for, if he were sure of getting what- 
ever he wanted, is the real molding force of his life. 
There is no compelling power in outward circum- 
stances except so far as they are in correspondence 
with inward desires. ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life.’’ We are 
what we wish to be, more than what others would 
compel us to be. 


a 


Being on an elevation presup- 
poses climbing by him who stands 
there. No man makes progress upward without 
meeting and overcoming obstacles. If one is not 
willing to struggle to this end, he cannot reach this 
end. Hence obstacles and struggles are to be wel- 
comed as essential to high attainment; not to be 
grieved over as misfortunes. Phillips Brooks gives 
expression to a primal truth when he says: ‘‘ You 
may go through the crowded streets of heaven, ask- 
ing each saint how he came there, and you will look 
in vain anywhere for a man morally and spiritually 
strong whose. strength did not come to him in a 
struggle.’’ A man may slip down hill, but not up 
hill. An easy path is sure to tend downward ; the 
upward way involves struggle to the end. 


Up Hill a Hard Path 


a 


Which Departments A many-sided view is often better 
are Most Valued? than a one-sided view. 


look just alike in different aspects. , And so it is that 


Few things 


two heads may be better than one in learning the 
whole truth about anything. A many-sided, com- 
prehensive view of the lesson helps in The Sunday 
School Times was recently made possible to the 
Editor by the ready and cordial response with which 
a request was met for an expression of his readers’ 
views on this subject. Real help was thus gained in 
planning for a new year in The Sunday School 
Times. The Editor now asks for a similar expression 
of opinion from the readers of The Sunday School 
Times as to the general departments of the paper, — 
not as to individual articles. Which department 
(such as ‘‘ Editorial,’’ ‘‘ Notes on Open Letters,’’ 
** Books 


‘From Contributors,’’ and Writers,’’ 
, , 


** Lesson Helps,’’ etc.) de you value most in The 
Sunday School Times week by week? Which de- 
partment do you value as second in importance to 
you? which third? and so on, through as many as 
The Editor asks all who will to send 
him their answers on a postal card. 


you please. 
Those who 
send such information will be conferring an addi- 
tional favor if they will state their relation to the 
church, or, if any, to the Sunday-school (whether 


as pupil, teacher, superintendent, etc.). A prompt 


response will increase the value of this information. 
HO 
If 


HE short words of the Bible are often its bullets, 
which go straight to the mark. This is easily 
seen to be true in the case of the personal pronouns. 
Sir Isaac Newton points out the immense significance 
of the simple phrase ‘‘ my God.’’ He well remarks 
that we should laugh at any one who said ‘‘ my uni- 
verse,’’ or even ‘‘my world,’’ yet we feel no unfit- 
ness in the far greater claim involved in saying “* my 
God.”’ 

The conjunction ‘‘if’’ is another of these great- 
little words of the Scriptures. The natural man, 
the lower self in us, does not like this word. The 
heathen religions differ from those of the Bible gene- 
rally in making scanty or no use of it. The neigh- 
bors of the Jews worshiped lords (daa/s), whom they 
regarded as bound to them by the ties of kinship, 
and therefore under unconditional obligations to 
take their part, just as every clansman must stand 
by his tribe, whether its quarrel was just or the re- 
verse. Their god might be less powerful than some 
neighboring god, and so he and his people and his 
land might be subdued. But, at any rate, he would 
do his best for his own flock, and would share: in 
their defeat and humiliation when that befell them. 

The Hebrew conception of God’s covenant of 
righteousness with his people is just the opposite of 
this. Jehovah admits of no such claim as the clan 
had, or supposed it had, upon its clansmen. His 
relation to his elect people is an ethical relation. It 
is dependent upon their obedience to the law of 
righteousness. If they will do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with him, he will be their God, and 
will safeguard their land against all its enemies. But 
if not, their enemies will prevail over them, not to 
his shame and humiliation, but in confirmation of his 
greatness and his righteousness. 

It is not wonderful that the Jews, in their laxer 
moods, were disposed to think Baal worship the 
more satisfactory of the two. To have a god who 
was solidly committed to you, who would not ‘‘ de- 
sert his friends under fire,’’ and who, even if not as 
powerful as some others, yet was unqualifiedly for 
his own, no matter what they did, was very comfort- 
ing to the baser nature in them. No wonder that 
they hearkened to the false prophets who tried to 
put Jehovah on the Baal level, and who spoke ‘‘ly- 
ing words, saying, The temple of the Lord, the 
temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are 
these’’ (Jer. 7 4). They wanted a religion ‘‘ with- 



























































out any ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ ’’ to it,—one whose bless- 
ings they could count on without conditions. 

The same baser nature that was in those old 
Semites of Syria is in man of later generations—of 
our.own. There is that in us which would welcome 
a declaration from God that he would be on our 


side, no matter what we did. Just so is there in us 


that which thinks it a fine thing in a friend to stand 
by us in every scrape, and take our part whether we 
are right or wrong. ‘There is that in us which is 
tempted to think it finely patriotic to say, ‘‘ Our 
country, may she be always right,—but, right or 
wrong, our country !’’ Lincoln was wiser when he 
said it was not a question of having God on our 
side, but of our being on God’s side. For it is not 
what is highest and best: in us that wants to get rid 
of the ‘‘if’’ in friendship, or patriotism, or religion. 
And the Bible’s moral greatness is in its appealing 
only to the highest and the best in us. 

But the lower self at times tries to fasten its sense 
on the Bible itself. It even lays hold of the grand 
truths of the Christian gospel, and tries to convert 
these into a religion ‘‘ without any ‘ifs’ or ‘buts,’’’ for 
the comfort of men who want to be saved in their 
sins, not from their sins. That great truth of the 
divine Fatherhood, for instance, is abused in this 
way. Just as the Jews thought it enough to have 
Abraham to their father, without their doing the 
works of Abraham, so men fancy that the assurance 
of God’s being the Father of men is all they need 
for this world or the next. They find no place for 
the just severities common to both l4w and gospel ; 
and they object to any one preaching these, because 
this one relationship seems to bind God to them as 
the heathen Baal was bound to his people. 

But the fatherhood of God is no pillow on which 
aman may lie down comfortably with his sins. It 
is a truth which practically has no existence for one 
who has not turned .round from his sins to scck his 
Father’s house. How much did the prodigal make 
of his father’s relation to him, when he was wasting 
his substance or envying the swine the contents of 
their troughs? It was when he ‘‘ came to himself’’ 
out of his madness, and began a sane hatred of what 
ruined him, that the word ‘‘ Father ’’ dawned, at first 
feebly, upon his heart, and still mixed up with wil- 
lingness to be less than a son. It was when he had 
made his way homeward, though ‘still a great way 
off,’’ that hé was shown all that fatherhood meant 
for him. And so long as any man is lingering on in 
sin, cherishing it, tasting and retasting it as a sweet 
morsel, this word ‘“‘ Father’’ cannot mean to him what 
it really means. It may be waiting for him as his to 
claim and to enjoy, but it is not his in actual pos- 
session. 

Fatherhood in man and in God has its severities 
as well as its tendernesses. It has its ‘‘ifs’’ and its 
**buts.’’ It would be instructive to notice how often 
the covenant ‘‘if’’ of the prophets reappears in our 
Lord’s teaching in the Gospels. ‘‘ If ye forgive not 


men their trespasses, neither will [neither can] your 


Father forgive your trespasses,’’ is one instance of this. 
God cannot bring you into the joyful day of forgiveness 
while your soul is darkened with the clouds of evil 
passion and bitterness in your unforgiving spirit. 

So, again, the infinite love of God to men, consid- 
ered in a general way, is abuséd to comfort those 
whom the Lord has not comforted. Those who so 
abuse it have never fathomed the meanihg of the 
word ‘‘love.’’ They mistake it for mere good- 
nature, pleasantness of mannec, kindliness of action. 
Even human love is something higher and greater 
than that. 

Through all the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, 
as through all the revelation of God to the prophets, 
runs the ‘‘if’’ of the covenant of holiness. ‘‘ Little 
children, let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous.’’ Not notions, not theo- 
ries, not words, but obedience, is the demand of the 
Old Covenant and of the New. 
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hampered Modern ‘book-making involves details 
Miustrations in that are not conceived of by the book- 

** The Bible Story”* reading public, who see and use only 
the finished product of the publishing house. A dook 
that is apparently in completed form may really be far 
from it, having been issued by its publishing-house only 
as an advance copy, and needing yet to receive the fin- 
ishing touches at the pressman’s and the bookbinder’s 
hands. This issuing of ‘‘ advance copies’’ of publica- 
tions, however, is not without its risks, as may be seen 
by the following letter to the Editor from a well-known 
New York and London house, The Macmillan Company : 




















In reading the interesting remarks of your reviewer, we notice 
that he takes exception to the quality of the illustrations, and, 
without in any way questioning his opinion, we will take this 
opportunity of saying that the book sent you was an incomplete 
copy bound up from roughly drawn page proof, and was not, of 
course, intended as an example of the typography of the volume 
as it has finally appeared. 

The book referred to in this letter is ‘‘ The Bible Stary 
Retold for Young People,’’ by W. H. Bennett and W. F. 
Adeney. It was given an extensive review in The Sun- 
day School Times of February 5, and the statement was 
made then that ‘‘ many of the illustrations are too inferior 
in quality to consort with the work of the two distinguished 
scholars who are responsible for the text."’ So they were, 
—in the copy of the book under review ; and no intima- 
tion had been received from the publishers to show that 
they were not in their final state. But the book as now 
issued shows those illustrations much imptoved in ap- 
pearance, and the Editor is therefore glad to give them, 
in this way, all the credit they deserve. 


on 


We often look in the Bible for specific 
directions as to our personal duty, 
when no such directions are to be 
found there. The Bible is a book of principles, and not 
of rules ; Hat we need to bear in mind always. Here is a 
Pennsylvania reader who seems to think that our duty 
as to public prayer is limited by the teachings of Jesus 
on the subject, whereas we have no right to look for 
such lines for our guidance. She says : 


Jesus on Public 
Prayer 


Please answer, ‘in your Notes on Open Letters, the following 
question; Did Christ, at any time or place, by precept or exam- 
ple, teach the duty of public prayer? The question was asked 
me by a member of my Sunday-school class. I would like to an- 
swer by Scripture references, or by some direct act of Christ's life 
exemplifying this form of worship. 1 have searched our library, 
and am not satisfied with the knowledge I have been able to 
gather. 

Public prayer, in the sense of prayer as a form of col- 
lective worship, was recognized in the Jewish synagogues 
and in the temple at Jerusalem long before the days of 
Jesus on earth. If he did not specifically forbid it, we 
should be justified in deeming it approved by him, even 
though we could point to no word or act of his approval. 
Yet Jesus was trained in the synagogue (Luke 4 : 16), 
and it is fair to suppose that he joined in its public 
prayers. Early in his public ministry Jesus said in the 
temple courts, as he cast out those who bought and sold 
there, ‘‘ It is written, My house shall be called a house 
of prayer: but ye make it a den of robbers’’ (Matt. 
21 : 13). Evidently he thought it was right to have the 
temple held sacred as a place of public-prayer. Yet, as 
has been suggested, we must not look to the teachings 
of Jesus, or to the words of the Bible, for specific direc- 
tion as to our duty in many cases where we have a duty. 
Nothing is said in the Bible as to a man’s duty to look 
out for bicycles in our city streets when he is going to 
board a troll€y-car ; yet he has a duty in that line which 
may be vital to his work, if he is just starting as a mis- 
sionary to the heathen. A thousand things are our duty 
where one is mentioned in the Bible. 


Oo 


Many a man is unwilling to unlearn 

Power and Worth 4, old error, even if he is thereby 

ie Seu! Gtted to learn a new truth. He has 

his positive limitations, and he has already reached 
them. It tends to annoy, if not to exasperate, him, 
when the proffer is made of a fresh exhibit of truth at 
variance with his preconceived notions, Yet his very 
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annoyance may show his need, and, while Ae is not 
ready to be helped, others in like need may be ready. 
Such a man writes indignantly from New York state with 
reference to the suggestion that the word *soul”’ is 
popularly used in a very different sense from that em- 
ployed in the Bible. He says, with positiveness : 

I am astounded and grieved to see in The Sunday School 
Times the article ‘“ No Immortality for the Soul." The article is 
thoroughly wrong and heretical, and places you in direct antago- 
nism with the best writers, speakers, theologians, commentators, 
and lexicographers of the: world, ancient and modern. ‘‘Soul’’ 
is ‘he approved English term for the immortal part of man where- 
ever the English tongue is spoken, —has been-in ages past, is now, 
and will forever be. It is a crime against the English language, 
as well as against religion and.the dearest and most precious con- 
victions of the English-speaking people of God, to print such an 
article. As to ‘“‘soul'’ not being-in that sense a correct trans- 
lation of mephesh and psuche, your assertion is simply not true. 
In a vast majority of instances, it is the only possible translation. 
It is absurd to say that the Hebrew and Greek words have only 
one meaning,—as absurd as it would be to say that the English 
term must be restricted to one sense. See the Standard Diction- 
ary and Webster's International, both of which tesfify that you 
are wrong as to the most approved sense of the English word 
** soul.’ 

As this correspondent is bound not to learn, there 
would be no use in seeking to help him. A reference to 
the Standard and Century dictionaries -might help him 
if he were open to: help, and thus as to the declared 
views of many a prominent commentator and theologian 
on both sides of the ocean ; but, with his present spirit 
and soul, he wants no more light. Not so, however, 
another reader from the same part of the country, who 
writes ; 

It is with much interest that I have just read the editorial en- 
titled ‘‘ No Immortality for the Soul.'’ Turning to an article in: 
The Sunday School Times for July 25, 1896, by Dr. T. S. Ham- 
lin, on ** The Current Use of the Word * Soul,’ ’* I was interested to 
find a paragraph beginning ‘* Our Lord uses this word [sou!] also 
for the immortal part of man,’’ which apparently contradicts 
some of your conclusions,—for example, in the texts Matthew 
10 : 28; Hebrews 10 : 39; 13:17; James 1 - 21; 5:20; 1 Peter 
1:9. But I do not write now to find fault, but rather to ask that 
in some not far distant future issue you will publish an article on 
the translation of psuche. ‘The occasional articles on these word 
studies I find very helpful in the new points of view they suggest, 
and their frequent challenge to usages that have become alimost 
automatic. by 7 

Dr. Hamlin’s article on «‘ The Current Use of the 
Word ‘Soul’ *’ was written during the illness and absence 
of the Editor, and it now for the first time comes to his 
notice. Yet the position taken by the two writers is in 
remarkable agreement. Dr. Hamlin speaks of ‘‘ the 
mighty educating power-in the use of a word,’’ and he 
says that our persistent use of the word ‘‘soul,’’ in an 
unbiblical sense, of the immortal part of man ‘‘has 
divided the man in our thought of him and our work for 
him.’’ He shows that ‘‘spirit,’’ and not «‘ soul,’’ marks 
man's likeness to God's nature, and that, ‘‘if we are to 
speak of saving any part of the man, it should be the 
spirit, and not the soul,’’ yet that Jesus, in some cases, 
uses the word ‘‘ soul” as standing for the whole man, 
including body and spirit Similarly the Editor says, 
‘«In this sense, soul may be used to include the immor- 
tal spirit; but nowhere is the word ‘soul’ in either 
Testament specifically given for the immortal part of 
man, living after the death of the body.’’ 

The practical value of this discussion is to emphasize 
the Bible truth that it is man’s spirit which is in the 
likeness of God ; that it is the spirit which came from 
God, and which is given back t6 God ; that, while the 
word ‘‘soul”’ is applied to the lower animals as well as 
to man, the word ‘‘spirit’’ is liable to no such con- 
fusion. There is a positive gain in the use of the right 
Bible word ; there is a real lcss in the misuse of such a 
word. 

Another question in -connection with the tripartite 
nature of man is raised by an Indiana clergyman, who 
writes: - 

I have just read an article in The Sunday School Times en- 
titled ‘“‘ No Immortality for the Soul’ 1 was greatly interested 
in its reading,’and have no dissent to the positions taken in it 
But please answer the following question : Does the mind belong 
to the living man,—that is, to the living, moving, active soud,—or 
does it belong to the spirit man? And, if so, which? How does it 
make its manifestations ? . 

It is impossible for us to define exactly the lines which 
separate body, soul, and spirit, in the human nature, 
even though we recognize the fact that such distinctions 
exist. We cannot conceive of a spiritual personality 
without a body, or without a mind ; yet we are sure that 
the human body without its perishable qualities can and 
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will pass away. It is not easy for us to say just what 
the human mind is, in distinction: from the mind of a 
lower animal. Nor can we say just what the animal 
intelligence is, as distinct from the intelligence of vege- 
table life which prompts a plant to seek the light, and 
to twine and climb in its support upward. But we can 
be sure that spirit life is highest, and that, as it is of 
God, and is God-like, it can exist when all that is perish- 
able has perished ; and that then it will have from God 
whatever is needful for the fulfilment of its God-given 
mission. If this is not a mind and a body, it will be 
what is still better, and that for always. 





That I May Avail 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


F I be nourished day by day 
| With corn and wine from Nature's hand, 
Served by more thralls than I can say 
In ways f do not understand : 


If sun and snow and wind and rain 
Teach me the temper of God's year, 
Till I can sing of it again 
In staves the angels stoop to hear : 


Bf I be crowned with happiness, 

Dowered with dreams and clothed in health ; 
Gr if 1 linger in duress 

With pain and wrong for all my wealth, — 


It is not for my own poor sake 
Such portion was allotted me, 

But rather that the most I make 
Of life, and of some service be. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
o> 
Recent: Research in Egypt 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—The number of living scholars who stand in 
the front rank of Egyptologists hardly exceeds a half-dozen, 
and perhaps no one of these could be regarded as foremost in 
all branches or aspects of Egyptology. Some, like Erman and 
Griffith, stand for the science in its exact philology. Others, like 
Maspero, are first in Egyptian history and literature. But these 
classes are dependent for their raw material upon the men whose 
work is done mainly in the field of exploration and excavation. 
At the head of these stands Professor “W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
whose extensive experience as explorer and discoverer has given 
him a unique place among living archeologists. While yet in 
his forties, Dr. Petrie has not only unearthed long-buried cities 
with the treasures of art and of historic record which this im- 
plies, but he must be credited also with having contributed to 
the solution of some of the whilom dark and discouraging prob- 
lems of ancient history. He is the author of various works on 
Egyptology and archeology, and his activity, astuteness, and 
scholarly assiduity have won for him the honorary degrees of 
D.C.L.(Oxon.), LL.D. (Edinburgh), as well as a Ph.D.(Strasburg). 
Although he spends most of his time in Egypt, directing explora- 
tions there, he occupies the chair of Egyptology in University 
College, London.] 


ISCOVERIES come so incessantly, and the point 
of view so often changes, in the ever-widening 
interests of Egyptian history, that each year puts out of 
date a great part of what has been written. Any gen- 
eral work on Egyptian history or art needs revision every 
few months, so thickly have new subjects and new stand- 
points come before us lately. We propose here to show 
what great changes have arisen in our ideas during the 
last three years, taking each age in historical order. 


During all this century in which Egyptian history ‘has - 


been studied at first hand, it has been accepted as a sort 
of axiom that the beginnings of things were quite un- 
known. In the epitome of the history which was drawn 
up under the Greeks to make Egypt intelligible to the 
rest of the world, there were three dynasties of kings 
stated before the time of the great pyramid builders ; 
and yet of those it has been commonly‘said that no trace 
remained. Hence it has been usual to pass them by 
with just a mention as being half fabulous, and then to 
begin real history with Senefern or Khufu (Cheops), the 
kings who stand at the beginning of the fourth dynasty, 
at about 4000 B.C. 

The first discovery to break up this habit of thought 
was when the prehistorie colossal statues of Min, the god 
bf the city of Koptos, were found in my excavations in 
is temple. These had carvings in relief upon them 
holly different to anything known as yet in Egypt, and 
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the circumstances pointed to their being earlier than any 
carvings yet found in that country. In the same temple 
we found also statues of sacred animals and pottery which 
we now know to belong to the very beginning of Egyptian 
history, many centuries before the pyramids, and prob- 
ably about 5000 B.C. or earlier. 

The.next step was the finding of a large cemetery and a 
town of the prehistoric people, which we can now date 
to about 5000 B.C., within two or three centuries either 
way. This place lay on the opposite side of the Nile to 
Koptos ; that is to say, about twenty miles north of 
Thebes. At first we were completely staggered by a 
class of objects entirely different from any yet known in 
Egypt. We tried to fit them into every gap in Egyptian 
history, but found that it was impossible to put them 
before 3000 B.C. Later discoveries prove that they are 
really as old as 5000 B.C. They show a very different 
civilization from that of the Egyptians, whom we already 
know, —far less artistic, but in some respects even more 
skilful in mechanical taste and touch than the historical 
Egyptians. They built brick houses to live in, and 
buried their dead in small chambers sunk in the gravels 
of the watercourses, lined with mats, and roofed over 
with beams. They show several points of contact with 
the early Mediterranean civilization, and appear to have 
been mainly north African tribes of European type. 
Their pottery, in its patterns and painting, shows designs 
which have survived almost unchanged unto the present 
day among the Kabyles of the Algerian mountains. And 
one very peculiar type of pottery is found spread from 
Spain to Egypt, and indicates a widespread commercial 
intercourse at that remote day. The frequent figures, 
upon the vases, of great galley ships, rowed with oars, 
show that shipping was well developed then, and make 
the evidences of trading between different countries easy 
to be accepted. 

* All of the above belongs to the age probably before 
4700 B.C., which is the age given for the first historical 
king of Egypt by the Greek history of Manetho. A 
keystone of our knowledge of the civilization is the iden- 
tification of the tomb of Mena, the first name in Egyp- 
tian history, the venerated founder of all the long serics 
of hundreds of historic kings. This tomb, about fifteen 
miles north: of Thebes, was found by some Arabs, and 
shown to M. De Morgan, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. It was a mass of about thirty 
chambers, built of mud brick and of earth. Each cham- 
ber contained a different class of objects, one of stone 
vases, one of stone dishes, one of copper tools, one of 
water-jars, etc. And among the things are carvings of 
lions and vases in rock crystal and obsidian, large hard- 
stone vases, slate palettes for grinding paint, pottery 
vases, and, above all, an ivory tablet with relief carvings 
which show the names of the king. 

Besides this, M. Amelineau ha3 found sixteen tombs 
of this same general character at Abydos, which we can 
hardly now doubt belong'to the early kings of the first 
three dynasties, and some four or five have been actu- 
ally identified with the names of these kings in the Greek 
history. 

So now instead of treating the first three dynasties as 
half fabulous, and saying that Egyptian art and civiliza- 
tion begin full blown at 4000 B.C., we have the clear and 
tangible remains of much of these early kings back to 
4700 B.C., and a stretch of some centuries of the pre- 
historic period with a varied and distinctive civilization, 
well known, and quite different to anything later, lying 
before 4700 B.C. To put the earlier part of this to 
5500 B.C. is certainly no stretch of probability. 

Coming down now into the historical period, a ceme- 
tery at Deshasheh (about eighty miles south of Cairo) 
was thoroughly worked out last year, and we preserved 
all the skeletons and measured them. This belonged to 
the middle of the age of the pyramid builders, about 
3500 B.C. To my great surprise, I found that two en- 
tirely different systems of treating. the bodies were fol- 
lowed then. While many bodies were wrapped up and 
buried in the usual Egyptian style, nearly half of the 
bodies were more or less cut to pieces, and some had 
been elaborately dissected, stripped of all their flesh, 
and then wrapped up bone by bone separately in cloth. 
Thus there were two entirely different customs of funer- 
als existing side by side. Yet, on measuring the bodies, 
there proved to be no distinct difference between them. 
The population was completely fused and unified as to 
ancestry, but had kept up entirely different. customs in 
different levels of society. 


We now pass entirely from these early times, with 
their fascinating insight into the beginnings of things, 
long before any other human history that we possess, 
until we reach down to what seems quite modern times 
in the record of Egypt, where it comes into contact with 
the Old Testament history. On clearing out the funeral 
temple of King Merenptah, I found in that the upper 
half of a fine colossal statue of his, with all the color still 
fresh upon it. As this son of Rameses the Great is 
generally believed to be the Pharaoh of the exodus, 
such a fine portrait Of him is full of interest. Better 
eveh than that,—I found an immense tablet of black 
granite, over ten feet high and five feet wide, It had 
been erected over two centuries before, and brilliantly 
carved, by an earlier king, whose temple was destroyed 
for materials by Merenptah. He took this splendid 
block, and turned its face inward against the wall of his 
temple, and carved the back of it with other scenes and 
long inscriptions. Most of it is occupied with the his- 
tory of his vanquishing the Libyans, or North African 
tribes, who were then invading Egypt. But at the 
end he recounts his conquests in Syria, among which 
occurs the priceless passage: ‘‘ The people of Israel 
are spoiled, they have no seed.'’ This is the only 
trace yet found in Egypt of the existence of the Israel- 
ites, the only mention of the name, and it is several 
centuries earlier than the references to the Israelite and 
Jewish kings in the cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria. 
What relation this has to our biblical knowledge of the 
Israelites is a wide question, that has several possible 
answers. Without entering on all the openings, I may 


-here state what seems to me to be the most probable 


connection of all the events, though I am quite aware 
that fresh discoveries might easily alter our views. It 
seems that either all the Israelites did not go into Egypt, 
or else a part returned, and lived in the north of Pales- 
tine before the exodus ‘that we know, because we here 
find Merenptah defeating Israelites at about 1200 B. C. 
Of his conquest, and of those of Rameses III in Pales- 
tine, there are no traces in the biblical accounts, the ab- 
sence of which indicates that the entry into Canaan took 
place efter 1160 B.C., the last war of Rameses HI. 
Then the period of the judges is given in a triple record, 
(1) of the north, (2) of the east of Jordan, (3) of Ephraim 
and the west ; and these three accounts are quite distinct, 
and never overlap, though the history passes in succession 
from one to another. Thus the whole age of Judges is 
but little over a century. And to this agree the priestly 
genealogies stretching between the tabernacle and temple 
periods. 

Leaving now all the monumental age, we come lastly 
to the evidences of the Christian period, preserved in the 
papyri or miscellaneous waste papers left behind in the 
towns of the Roman times. Last winter my friends Mr. 
Grenfell and Mr. Hunt cleared out the remains of the 
town of Behnesa, about a hundred and ten miles south 
of Cairo. There, amid thousands of stray papers, docu- 
ments; rolls, accounts, and all the waste sweepings-out 
of the city offices, they found two leaves which are 
priceless in Christian literature,—the leaf of Logia, or 
sayings of Jesus, and the leaf of Matthew's Gospel. 

The leaf of the Logia is already so widely known that 
it is needless for me to describe it. But I would rather 
call attention to some obvious conclusions to which it 
awakes us, and which render more clear our grasp of the 
history of the Gospels. Every great teacher surrounded by 
disciples has—in the natural order of things—been com- 
memorated first by note-books of his sayings, compiled by 
his nearest followers. The ‘‘ Memorabilia’’ of Socrates, 
the ‘‘Teaching’’ of Epictetus, the ‘‘ Table Talk’’ of 
Luther, are the most obvious examples of this. And to 
suppose that the record of the sayings of Jesus would be 
less attended to, less affectionately noted down, less 
treasured and preserved, is against all probability. It is 
a priori almost certain that collections of sayings must 
have been made. Where, then, have they gone? A 
leaf of such a collection has now turned up, showing 
that such did exist. But we can see, when our eyes are 
thus opened, that a whole handbook of classified say- 
ings has come down to us in the form of what we call 
the Sermon on the Mount, the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
chapters of Matthew's Gospel. That is really the kernel 
of the whole Gospel. To that has been added a narra- 
tive for the sake of those who in later years were not 
familiar by hearsay with all that went on, and an in- 
troduction has been put before it to explain the circum- 


stances. But the Sermon on the Mount has all the 
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character of a contemporary handbook, in its structure 
and nature, and the tone of it is entirely different from 
all the narratives written years after the events. 

Another point to which this mass of papyri opens our 
eyes is the importance of the scribe and account-keeper. 
In the East, down to the present time, the village scribe 
does all the business, and is incessantly writing for 
people from morning tonight. It is his profession. So 
it was in Roman times, and far the greater part of the 
writings that remain were written by the scribe and 
tax-gatherer. When such a man left his profession, his 
habits of life could not all change ; he would naturally 
continue to write. And, amid the group of fishermen 
and peasants gathered around Jesus, it is impossible 
to doubt that Matthew the tax-gatherer, ready of pen all 
his life, would continue his old habit, and be the natu- 
ral scribe of the new way. John, the only other per- 
sonal disciple among the Gospel writers, certainly wrote 
far later, when all his ways had changed from the days 
of his fisher life on the Sea of Galilee. Hence there 
appears no rival to the obvious position of Matthew as 
the first recorder of the sayings of his Master compiled 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The leaf of Matthew's Gospel is of great interest in 
the literary history of the Gospels. Hitherto we have 
had no manuscripts older than the second great ecclesi- 
astical settlement under Theodosius. Now we have a 
piece two ages earlier,—before the first settlement of 
things under Constantine at the council of Nicza. 
Here, in the middle of the third century, we find that 
the beginning of the Gospel, the most artificial, and 
probably the latest, part, the introductory genealogy and 
account of the Nativity, was exactly in its present form. 
This gives us the greatest confidence that the Gospel as 
we have it dates from the time of the great persecutions. 

Such are some of the astonishing and far-reaching 
results that Egypt has given us within three years past. 
All the most important ages of history seem to suddenly 
stand out with a vividness and clearness which has 
hardly any parallel in the history of discovery. What 
may not three years more show us? 

Dendera, Kena, Caiva, Egypt. 
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O SIMPLE and effective is the following method for 

memorizing certain portions of God's Word, that, 
when first one’s attention is attracted to it, one mar- 
vels at the ease with which certain chapters can be 
learned by heart, and how, without effort, the mind is 
prompted from verse to verse. 

If you wish to know what God thinks of his own 
word, read Psalm 119,—every verse of the whole one 
hundred and seventy-six, excepting three, referring to it 
er singing its praise. ‘‘Oh how love I thy law! It is 
my meditation all the day.’" ‘‘ 1 have more understand- 
ing than all my teachers : for thy testimonies are my 
meditation.'' ‘‘Great peace have they that love thy 
law : they shall have no stumbling-block’’ (vs. 97, 99, 
165). 

Let us turn to Psalm 119, and see the biblical method 
provided the Hebrew readers for memorizing these 
precious promises. 

Having opened your Bible to Psalm 119, you at once 
notice its division into sections of eight verses each, the 
title of the first section being A or A—leph, the second 
B or B-eth. Call the third C. The fourth is D, or 
D-aleth. Do you see the English alphabet peeping 
out? Now at verse 73, the tenth section, we have J-od 
or J, the tenth letter of our alphabet ; then the next K 
or K-aph ; then L or L-amed ; then M or M-em ; then 
N or N-un. These odd little titles, so like our A, B, 
C, D, etc., are simply letters of the Hebrew a.phabet, 
and, if translated, would be A, B, C, D, and so on to 
the twenty-second letter, where the Hebrew ends. In 
the Hebrew, every verse of the first or A section begins 
with A (Hebrew, A-leph). Every verse of the second or 
B section begins with B (Hcbrew, B-eth), and so on 
throughout the alphabet. Whenever the Hebrew reader 
desires to find one of these verses which he does know, 
he has only to look to the B section for the B's, the M 
section for the M's, and so on. 
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Now how shall this God-given method extend a bless- 
ing directly to us through our English Bibles ? 

Select titles for sections or chapters which shall not 
only suggest its contents, but at the same time be a key 
to its location. To illustrate: Take the whole second 
section or chapter of Genesis, and give it a title begin- 
ning with B,—B being the second letter of the alphabet, 
just as B is the title of the second section of Psalm 119. 
What is this second chapter of Genesis? It is the story 
of the garden of Eden, and Eden means ‘‘ Bliss.’” When 
once you have read this second chapter-of Genesis, and 
connected it with this title B-liss, beginning with the 
second letter of the alphabet, will it not evermore locate 
it for you as the second or B chapter of Genesis, while 
at the same time it suggests its contents ? 

Another illustration : Take the third chapter of Gene- 
sis, and give it a title beginning with the third letter 
of the alphabet. In this chapter we have the story of 
‘‘ C-orruption,"’ and, the writer believes, the secret of 
all corruption and the devices of the Devil revealed. 
And does not this title at the same time show it to be 
the C or third chapter of Genesis ? 

Another illustration : The nineteenth chapter of Gene- 
sis would need a title beginning with the nineteenth 
letter of the alphabet, which is S,—‘‘S-odom.’’ Whata 
picture this word presents to the child of God! And 
does it not now tell you just where you may at any time 
find the story in your Bible? Would it not seem that 
the title «‘S-odom’’ was a divinely fitted one for this 
S or nineteenth chapter of Genesis? In reading these 
three chapters, the second, third, and nineteenth, and 
connecting them with their titles beginning with the 
second, third, and nineteenth letters of the alphabet, 
‘« B-liss,’’ ‘‘ C-orruption,’’ ‘*S—odom,'’ does there not 
present itself to your soul a possible familiarity with the 
Book of books that you had not even thought of? Is it 
not a delightful and simple method, and does it not 
make you hungry to possess whole books of God’s word ? 

Some years ago, while driving with Dr. William Co- 
burn, an evangelist, he presented to the writer in a few 
words this method of naming chapters of the Bible. 
With such power did the thought come of the possi- 
bility of thus being actually jin possession of the whole 
Bible, that, as now viewed, a new and wide-open door 
was placed before him. .ae SEPTNE FA CERT ore erent 
ag le 1ouowing six words give a picture of the first six 
chapters of ‘‘ The Seed-Plot of the Bible,’’ Genesis, 
after attentively reading them with their titles : 


A-ipha and Omega. 
B-liss. 
Corruption. 
D-eath. 
B-noch. A star from this chapter of names. 
F-lood. Foretold. Its cause and relation to us. 


24 : 37-39% 


(Secret of ) and only cure, Christ. 3 : 15. 
Matthew 


Would you like to have the alphabetical list of titles 
for Genesis complete ? Shall we together go forward and 
possess the book? Take one chapter a day, prayer- 
fully reading it. The title of the seventh chapter will 
begin with G, the eighth with H, and so on; ending with 
Y. or the twenty-fifth letter. Then it will begin again 
with A for the twenty-sixth chapter (the second series 
being so’ different that no confusion need result). For 
the twenty-fourth or X chapter a word beginning with Ex 
may be used, of which there are many. 


New York City. 
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Mrs. Black’s Sewing-School 
A True Narrative 


By Mrs. Joel Swartz 


RS. BLACK stood in the midst of over two hun- 
dred ragged noisy children, when a committee 

of dignified gentlemen called to request her to discon- 
tinue her sewing-school. It was held in a Sunday-school 
room which needed repairing, so the trustees did not 
care for the little damage being done, but to them it 
seemed sacrilegious to allow such boisterous boys to 
meet weekly in that house which had been solemnly 
dedicated as a place where God should be glorified by 
the assembling together of devout worshipers. But the 
school had been gathered in from the by-ways and tene- 
ment houses with a profound sense of the priceless value 
of a child, even though clothed in tattered garments, 
and with an earnest desire to improve the character and 
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condition of the children ; so the school was not discon- 
tinued. It met twice a week, once as a sewing-school 
and once as a Sunday-school 

One Saturday, before the children had learned self- 
restraint, while the school was being opened with prayer 
from a heart yearning over them, a few notes of music 
from a band came, wafted by a gentle summer breeze, 
into the open windows, and quick as an echo out went’ 
the boys, followed by the girls, through doors and win- 
dows. The ‘‘Amen’’ was soon spoken, but not without 
a sweet consciousness that the Father cared for these 
irreverent children, and had given them a commendable 
love for music. 

After this, some of the ladies would come an hour 
before the opening of the school, so as to avert much of 
the disorderly conduct by keeping the children inter- 
ested in song and story, thus making good use of their 
love of music. This, added to other methods, soon 
produced an improvement in the character of the schol- 
ars, and gradually they became orderly, respectful, in- 
dustrious, and honest. 

The good influence which even very young people 
may wield is well illustrated by several in this mission 
school who were remarkably successful: helpers. One 
of these was a boy, about sixteen years of age,-who had 
been a scholar for sometime. Knowing there was great 
need of more teachers, he offered to take a class, and 
was allowed to have one if he would gather some boys 
who did not go anywhere to Sunday-school. He did get 
sixteen little boys, and taught them so faithfully that 
he secured their regular attendance and an interested 
attention. Another one was a young girl of thirteen 
years from a cultured family, who had a large class of 
girls, and who, with true missionary zeal, exercised such 
fidelity and tact that but few in the school were more 
useful. Her dear grandmother, now of blessed mem- 
ory, prepared the sewing.for this class at her home. 

There were other en in the city where the 
children were induced to nd by the promise of any 
garments they would make. a 

This plan seemed to Mrs. Black to be a way to in- 
crease dependency rather than build up self-helpful 
characters, With an earnest desite that not. only the 
condition of the children of her own school should be 


more comiortabie for the” preseat,Dut-that-their charac- 
ters should be cultivated toward integrity, self-help, and 
usefulness, she introduced other methods. Clothing 
was not given to the children, but sold for service. In 
this way no child was tempted to practice the artifices 
some of them had learned as beggars. ’ 

As a means of helping and of teaching economy, sec- 
ond-hand clothing and patches and odds and ends of 
various kinds were used. If there was much trimming 
on a garment, a part of it would be removed so as not 
to cultivate a love of excessive ornamentation, which 
which often proves a hindrance and a snare to the 
daughters of the poor. Great care was taken to show 
the girls how to repair the clothing, and how, under the 
increasing skill of their hands, the sundry patches, which 
they had supposed were good for nothing but to sell to 
the ‘‘rag-man,’’ would grow into_useful articles. Boys 
sewed carpet-rags, and were taught to sew on buttons, 
and how to mend a rent in boys’ clothes. 

The attendance increased until over three hundred 
were enrolled. Some came from other sewing-schools, 
with a feeling that this one was more honorable, as the 
children worked for what they got, and learned more. 

With only one exception these children came from 
irreligious families, verifying the words of the Psalmist, 


- «7 have been young, and now am old ; yet have I not 


seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.'’ 

The children were furnished jobs of work in interested 
families, for which they were paid in clothing which 
had been made or repaired by the school, and which 
they valued the more and cared for better because they 
paid for it. The person having the work done paid the 
school in cash, making a fund for new material. 

As the boys and girls inyproved in their manners and 
appearance, and in kindness toward their parents and 
brothers and sisters, the poor mothers who had so little .., 
inspiration or hope for themselves or children fook cour- 
age. When visited, their rooms were found in a more 
tidy and comfortable condition. The mending was not 
so much neglected as formerly, for now both the mothicrs 
and the children enjoyed getting it <‘done up.’’ 

And these poor mothers caught the spirit of economy 
practiced in the school. A package of small pieces of 
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old, soft muslin was sent to be used for washing the new 
baby, which had come into a home where its little 
brothers and sisters had but little to share with it. The 
next day one of the little sisters said, +‘ But mam did 
make a nice sheet for the cradle last night, out of the 
pieces you sent her! We had only one sheet for the 
cradle, but now our dear little baby can have a sheet on 
the cradle when the other one is in the wash.”’ 

As an encouragement to make the most of what they 
had at home, a twelve-year-old girl was told to gather 
up the old bonnets and children’s hats and any ribbons 
at her home. The best straw ones were sent to a milli- 
ner to be bleached and pressed, for which the children 
of the family paid by «‘ doing jobs.’’ The twelve-year- 
old was taught how: to clean the ribbons and silks she 
had on hand, and others were added from the school ; 
and then she was shown how to trim the hats for the sis- 
ters and the bonnet for her mother. 

No soliciting for money had ever been allowed, yet 
the needs of this mission work were so well supplied 
that in a few years the school had a large library of 
nearly all new books, and all the children were so well 
dressed and so well behaved that they were in the regu- 
lar Sunday-school ; and all who were old enough had 
employment, this mission work having served as a me- 
dium by which they were fitted for and into suitable 
places. 

Every Christmas the children were made happy by 
receiving at the hands of loving teachers, from two large 
trees, toys, cake, oranges, apples, and each a garment 
as a gift, making their glad voices melodious as they 
sang Christmas carols, which rang sweetly in the hearts 
of those who had prepared the treat, and had done so 
much to make them worthy of it. 

It was with real sorrow that Mrs. Black had to leave 
these dear children and the helpers in this work, whom 
she had learned to love with that deep affection which 
self-sacrificing work for a common object ‘: in his name"’ 
ever develops. 

Some years later she spent several days in that city, 
and was glad to meet some of the former pupils. One 
of these was a trusted. clerk in a drug-store, another was 
the sole proprietor of a corner store. “The twelve-year- 
old little milliner had grown to mature womanhood, and 


-remained a faithful member of the church from the 


time. Dr. Black had taken her in with sothe others 
of the school. _ She was notified of the coming of her 
former teacher, on whom she and her mother called. 
The latter said : ‘‘Oh! I want to tell yu that it goes 
much better with us now. Mary has had steady work 
at Miles’s millinery shop for four years, and gets good 
wages. It is a good thing that you had her trim up our 
old hats and bonnets.”’ 

The memory of this work for humanity was precious 
to Mrs. Black, making her realize the blessedness of the 
promise, ‘‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall come again with rejoicing.’’ 


Devon, Pa. 
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A Little Lesson for a Stormy Day 
By Belle M. Brain 


5 ene you ever made a special effort for your Sun- 

day-school. class, studying and praying over the 
lesson all the week, trying to make its teachings fit the 
needs of each individual scholar under your care, and 
looking forward to the lesson hour with high hope and 
eager expectancy, only to wake up on Sunday morning 
to find it raining? If so, you know just how great is the 
temptation to fret and worry and scold about the bad 
weather interfering with all your plans. 

But there is a better way to meet a stormy day, taught 
us by a company of little children who were perfectly 
unconsfieus of the impressions they were stamping in- 
delib4 on human hearts. Saturday afternoon of Chris- 
uan Endeavor Convention week at Boston in 1895 tvas 
set apart for children, and a rally was held in the im- 
mense audience hall of Mechanics’ Building. The 
various Junior Christian Endeavor societies, under the 
care of their superintendents, came, not only from all 
parts of Boston proper, but from every town within a 
radius of many miles. The children had been planning 
eagerly for it many months. 

The long-looked-for Saturday afternoon came at last. 
and with it rain,—not an ordinary rain, by any means, 
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but a heavy, steady downpour, that showed no signs of 
abating. Disappointment reigned supreme. Early that 
afternoon, Old Colony Depot presented an unusually 
busy scene. In addition to the regular-passenger traffic, 
which is always heavy, trains were arriving every few 
minutes bringing great numbers of children. 

The building could not accommodate them all, and 
groups of children were obliged to stand outside in 
the rain, waiting for street cars to carry them to their 
destination. It was a pitiful sight. -All signs of starch 
had disappeared from the smart holiday frocks, and 
eager enthusiasm had died out in disappointed hearts. 
The Sunday hats, with their gay ribbons and bright 
flowers, were in a sorry plight, and the sweet young 
faces under them had lost their sunny smiles. ' 

Just then one of the superintendents noticed two of 
her little girls holding a whispered conference. ‘All 
right,’’ she heard one say ; ‘‘I'll start it, if you'll fol- 
low.'" What} were they going to do? She soon dis- 
covered, for, without delay, they began to sing ‘‘ There 
shall be showers of blessing.’ One after another joined 
the little leaders, until the whole crowd, both inside and 
outside, were singing the wonderfully beautiful and ap- 
propriatehymn. Scarcely had the last notes died away, 
when the sweet voice of a sunny-faced lad _ began, 
‘‘There is sunshine in my soul to-day.'’ Once more 
the old depot rang with the music of a hymn, and 
echoed and re-echoed with the glad, sweet words. 

The effect produced upon the crowd was indescriba- 
ble. Men passing on the street reverently raised their 
hats, and some stopped and listened with uncovered 
heads until the hymns were ended. A great wave—like 
an electric shock—passed over the whole company. 
Faces brightened, hearts grew light and buoyant with 
hope, and enthusiasm reigned once more. Conditions 
had not changed, the rain still kept its steady down- 
pour, but the clouds of discouragement had lifted, 
showers of blessing were descending, and God's own 
sunshine was flooding every soul and filling it with 
gladness. 

The next time we wake up to find it raining on Sun- 
day morning, instead of fretting about it, let us go to 
the throne of grace, and plead that showers of spiritual 
blessing may be poured out upon us and our dear schol- 
ars. And then let us leave it all with God, knowing that 
he rules the weather, as he does all else, and go to our 
duties as officers and teachers with bright faces, hearts 
full of faith, and souls full of sunshine. 


. 


Perhaps the 
blessing on the rainy day will be ‘‘exceeding abun- 
dantly above"’ all that we should have thought of ask- 
ing had it been a sunshiny day. 
it So. 

Springfield, O. 


God is able to make 
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Tom’s Loyalty 





By Alice L. Beckwith 


sis ERE, Tom,"’ called the grocer, ‘‘ take Mrs. Jack- 
son up two dozen eggs. 
that crate over there."’ 


Take them out of 


Tom counted them out, and soon had them done up 
ready to go. 
said Mr. Brown. 

‘Why, I thought you told me crate eggs were twenty- 
two cents,’’ said Tom. 


‘« Charge her sixty cents,"’ 


‘‘Well, she wanted fresh eggs, and these are the 
freshest we've got. Mind she gives you the 
change,’’ said Mr. Brown as Tom left the store. 
answered Tom. And he started off 
whistling a lively tune. 


right 
‘« Yes, sir,'’ 


He and his mother lived all alone in a little cottage at 
one end of the long street. His father was dead, and 
his mother worked very hard taking in sewing. This, 
with the little Tom earned nights and mornings, —for he 
went to school through the day,—supported the two. 

‘*I] say, Tom, where are you going ?’’ called Jack 
Flint from the fence across the road. 

*¢ Up to Mrs. Jackson’s,’’ Tom called back. 

**Oh! say, can’t you come in the house a minute? 


I' ve got just the dandiest new pair of skates! It's my 
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birthday, you know. 
the same. day."’ 

‘* Do they ?’’ said Tom. ‘I wish I could stop, but 
Mr. Brown won't like it. I'll stop when I go to sup- 
per.’ And he went whistling along. 

‘‘Washington’s Birthday !"' said Tom to himself. 
‘*That's so! Of course 'tis! There his picture was all 
drapéd with flags yesterday, and I come’ most forgetting 
about it, to-day being Saturday. I guess teacher wouldn't 
think I was very patriotic ; but she don’t have to run 
errands. 


Mine and Washington's come on 


Let's see,—two times twenty-two is forty- 
four ; forty-four from sixty leaves—sixteen cents. I say, 
now, that's mean. What shall I do? I can't tell her 
they're fresh, when they ain't, and, if I take sixteen 
cents too much, it will be cheating.’’ 

3y this time he had reached Mrs. Jackson's door. 

‘If she only wouldn't be at home,"’ he said ; ‘then 
I could leave them on the steps, and go right off.’’ 

But just then the door opened, and Mrs. Jackson's 
kind face appeared. 

‘“Why, how. do you do ?’’ she said. 

‘«Here are your eggs,’’ Tom replied. 

_«Oh, yes:! step right in, and I'll pay you,’ 

He stepped in, cap in hand. 

‘« Are they fresh ?'' she asked. 

What should he say? He flushed scarlet to the roots 
of his hair. Then he dropped his cap. 

‘*No-o,"’ he replied. ‘*We didn’t have any fresh 
ones come in to-day, but these are the freshest we 
have."’ 


’ 


she said. 


‘*You are an honest 
How much will they be ?’’ 

‘« Forty-four cents,'’ he answered promptly. 

She paid him, and off he started. When he reached 
the store, Mr. Brown was sitting by the stove, reading 
his paper. 


‘Very well,’ she answered. 
boy to tell me. 


‘Here is your change, sir,"’ Tom said, handing him 
the money. 

‘«But where is the rest of it ? 
cents here!’’ 


There is only forty-four 


Tom s@allowed a hard lump in his throat, and then 
replied : > , 

‘You can take the rest out of my wages, sir. I 
couldn't tell a lie on George Washington's birthday, 
after we had draped his picture with flags and things 
at school. I told Mrs. Jackson they weren't fresh 


to-day. ig 
‘« Well, that's a smart thing to do!’’ answered Mr. 
Biown. ‘*Do you suppose she'll ever buy any more 


You're too 
You'd better go home to your 
And, as he watched Tom's sober face 
disappear from sight, he chuckled to himself, and mur- 
mured ; ‘‘ That boy ought to have fought in the Revolu- 
tion. 


eggs at this store? Of course, she won't. 
honest to run a store. 
supper now.”’ 


He's* got as much pluck as George Washington 
himself.’’ 


Newbury, V+. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
mo | following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


oO; 


An Order of Service for March 6 


(Jesus and the Sabbath.—Matt. 12 : 1-13.) 


WO ideas are prominent in the preparation of the 
Sunday-school orders of service which will appear in 
this department week by week : 1. To adapt each Sun- 
day's service to the lesson for that Sunday, thus preparing 
the way for, and intensifying, the class teaching. 2. To 
give variety,—no two orders of service for successive 
weeks being identical,—and thus to avoid dull, formal 
routine, and to arouse the interest of the scholars. 

The services may be followed just as they stand, or 
they may be considered as merely suggestive, and thus 
be altered to suit the individual needs or preferences 
of the superintendent and school using them. Other 
hymns, for instance, can easily be substituted for those 















































































































































given. The entire order of service, or parts of it, —such 
as responses, —may be put on the blackboard before the 
opening of the school. 


Order of Service 


[Mgking up class records for the day, collecting and distribut- 
ing library books, collecting money offerings, and reports of sec- 
retary and others, are-to be provided for by the superintendent.] 


Scripture Recitations. Psalm 118 : 24. 

Superintendent: ‘‘THis is the day which the Lord hath 
made.”’ 
School : ‘‘ We will rejoice and be glad in it."’ 

Prayer (by the Pastor). 

Singing. ymn, ‘O day of rest and gladness." 

Scripture Reading (by the Assistant Superintendent) : Exodus 
@o : 8-11; Isaiah 58 : 13, 14. 

Lesson Study. 

Singing. Uymn, ‘' This is the day of light."’ 

Brief Review or Talk on \esson (if desired). 

Reading of Lesson. Alternately by male and female voices. 
(Let the Word ffself sometimes have an opportunity to leave the 
last impression. ) 

Singing. Gloria Patri. 


CFD 


. 


Making our mark expressive of pur- 
pose sometimes helps us to make our 
mark by way of achievement. So 
thinks an experienced Sunday-school man, E. F. Sheffey, 
superintendent of the Court Street Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school in Lynchburg, Virginia, who appointed the 
first Sunday in January as ‘‘ Purpose Day.** Handsome 
cards (three by nine inches in size, suitable for bookmarks) 
had been printed, designated as ‘‘original’’ and ‘ du- 
plicate,"" but otherwise identical in wording. On one 
side was a complete list of officers and teachers ; on the 
other, the details given below. In the opening exer- 
cises each teacher was given time to mark two cards, the 
«‘original’’ to be returned to the superintendent, the 
«duplicate '' to be kept by the signer. The service was 
impressive, and the superintendent testifies, ‘‘ Our teach- 
ers have been more faithful since than ever before,’*— 
and it was a faithful band before, of good repute. 


Purpose Cards,— 
Original 
and Duplicate 


Purpose Card 
Court SrrReEET METHODIST SUNDAy¥-SCHOOL, 


Motto for 1898 : ‘‘ Let us go on unto perfection."’ 


Desiring Christ's cause advanced through the meci..« of our 
school during 1898, and realizing that arly by the united effort 
of the individual members thereof cun the full measure of success 
be attained, I therefore deciare my purpose, as far as practica- 
ble, to 

1. Be regutar in attendance. 

«. Be prompt in attendance. 

3. Study the lesson at least one hour each week. 

4 Encourage regular, systematic, and generous contributions, 
especially to the monthly missionary collection. 

5. Sing, and encourage others to do so, remembering that this 
is a part of the worship of God. , 

6. Assist in securing and maintaining proper order a.d atten- 
tion, especially during the opening and closing exercises. 

7. Read; and encourage others to read, some of the good books 
now in and to be added to our library. 

8. Bring in at least one new scholar during the year. 

9 Attend the stated services of the church, especially the Sun- 
day morning service. . 

10. Mark my class-book carefully, report new scholars on en- 
rolment cards, and otherwise aid the secretaries in keeping accu- 
rate records. ; 

a1. Visit my scholars in their homes, especially the poor and 
those who are tardy and irregular in attendance. 

ta. Pray for my fellow-workers, especially my scholars, and 
more especially for those (if any) who are not Christians, that 
God may this year convert their souls, and build them up in our 
most holy faith. 

Signed : 

Please check thus ++ before the number of each purpose you 

affirm, and sign card at bottom. 
—— 


Mehing, Week by Whether the best time for brief sup- 
Week, an plemental studies is during opening 
Alphabetical Chart or closing exercises will depend 
of Chriet’e Life j.rgely on their nature. If they are 
aside from the strict line of the regular lessons, it may 
be better to have them as a part of the opening c«er- 
cises. This is being done in the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Gerardstown, West Virginia. The present 
work is the making of an Alphabetical Chart of the Life 
of Christ, week by week, giving three principal events 
under each letter. At each session of the school, during 
the opening exercises, the. superintendent, J. B. Morgan, 
announces three events beginning with the same letter, 
which he requests the members of the school to find, 
and to report the following Sunday where they are nar- 
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rated in the Gospels. All are_urged to keep records, 
that each one may have, at length, aconvenient and use- 
ful chart alphabetically arranged. The form for the 
records is like this : 

Events of Christ’s Life. 





Letrer. Event. 


Wuere Recorpen. 





Advent announced by angels. 
Appointment of apostles. 
Ascension. 


Luke 2 : 8-16. 
Mark 3 : 13-19. 
Luke 24 : 50-53. 


Birth. 
Baptism. 
Betrayal 





Matthew 2 : I-10. 
Matthew 3 : 13-17. 
Matthew 26 : 47-56. 
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The Sunday-School Teacher’s 
Compensations 


By Abram Conklin 


HE chief problem in Sunday-school work is the 
securing of consecrated teachers. There is no 
lack of material, In every congregation are good men 
and women whose ‘character and attainments would 
make them valuable in the Sunday-school room. There 
are church-members who ought to‘rejoice in this oppor- 
tunity to be of service. There are members of young 
people's organizations who could here find a field for 
the practice of the principles they have assumed. If 
the only thing the pastor or superintendent had to do 
was to direct this material, the anxieties of the work 
would be greatly diminished, and its effectiveness in 
corresponding measure increased. 

One reason why so many aré reluctant to engage in 
Sunday-sches! work is that it has been represented as a 
sacrifice. It usually presents itself as the giving up of 
Sunday hours that are desired for rest and home. 
Then there will be the task of preparation, which the 
conscientious teacher will always feel obliged to make. 
There is also an element of responsibility from which 
the average person shrinks. Success in Sunday-school 
work depends upon regularity of attendance; and many 
are unwilling to pledge themselves to that. Sunday- 
school teaching, however, presents many attractions 
and rewards that more than offset its sacrifices. There 
are compensations enough to awaken in every earnest 
person a desire to engage in it. If all realized its 
peculiar advantages, there would be no lack of teachers. 

One of the teacher's compensations is the renewal of 
youth through the personal contact with young minds 
and hearts in the effort to influence and instruct them. 
To retain youth and its best characteristics is a natural 
desire, and a requirement of Christian excellence. ‘+ Ex- 
cept ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter the kingdom of heaven.'’ It is a great thing to 
prevent life from being narrowed and warped by the 
burdens of the years,—.to keep it buoyant, happy, simple, 
free. There is no greater power to produce this result 
than to come into frequent contact with young lives, es- 
pecially through the effort to impart to them religious 
instruction, and to influence them in the building of 
righteous character and exalted faith. The religious 
teacher of the young must put himself into the child's 
place, and enter into the child’s thought He must 
recognize anew the value of love and faith. This is the 
fountain that restores his own life and keeps it young. 
This offsets the earth's paralysis of care. It is a com- 
pensation of immeasurable value that the Sunday-school 
teacher's work renews and perpetuates in the heart the 
glory of youth. 

Again, the work of the Sunday-school teacher is per- 
sonally educational We acquire knowledge by the 
attempt to impart it The preparation of the lesson 
deepens and broadens one’s own information. A fact 
that was but vaguely apprehended becomes clear and 
distinct through the effort to make it clear to other 
minds. There is a new interest in literature, art, science, 
religion, wakened by the studies and the questions of the 
class, and the mind becomes enriched. A truth that 
was lightly held becomes a firm and inspiring comvic- 
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tion in the process of imparting itto another. We gain 
new appreciation of the beauty of our faith, and receive 
new enthusiasm, strength, and comfort from it Some 
great and noble purpose which has been before one 
simply as a golden dream grows into strong determina- 
tion, because we are compelled to state it to others, » 
and try to persuade them to adopt it. By a very plain 
law of reciprocity the teacher is taught. 

‘| never knew much about Bible history, or about 
the wonderful variety and beauty of the Old Testament 
writings, until I began to teach a Sunday-school class,”’ 
is the testimony of many. ‘‘I never realized the extent 
and glory of our faith, or its power to inspire and com- 
fort life, until I began to unfold its value and evidence 
to the children gathered around me,’’ is the testimony 
of many others. ‘I never saw my duty so clearly, or 
realized how high and useful my life might be made, 
until I attempted to point out the duties, responsibili- 
ties, and opportunities of life to others,’’ is the testi- 
mony of many more. It is a valuable source of religious 
education and culture. This disposes of the objection 
so often made, “I do not know enough.’’ That is a 
good reason why you should take a class, and, in teach- 
ing, learn. 

Another compensation is the consciousness of creating 
in individuals a life of righteousness and truth. The 
influence of the teacher's patient toil blossoms at last in 
the integrity, faith, nobleness, and Christian spirit of 
men and women. Within our reach is an opportunity 
to render important service for the Master. To form 
one life after the ideals that are presented to us in the 
gospel, or to fashion one mind to the faith that was 
given to the world in Jesus, is to place ourselves in line 
with all the helpers and disciples of Christ since the 
resurrection. Instances are frequent where teachers can 
follow the career of their scholars up to positions of 
honor, trust, and usefulness, which would not have been 
gained but for the molding hand of the teacher and the 
moral education and influence of the Sunday-school 
class. If not in this immediate and conspicuous way, 
yet in some real and tangible way, the Sunday-school 
teacher's work ripens into nobility of character; and 
bears fruit in righteousness. 

On the Sunday-school depends the future of the 
church. For its future men sometimes leave a bequest 
in their wills. Yet nothing can be of so much value to 
the church in the future as the work in the Sunday- 
schools to-day. There is no better legacy for the church 
than the well-taught minds and consecrated lives of the 
children who some day must take upon themselves. its 
burdens and conquests. This also is a compensation. 

These are specimens of a great many rewards that 
belong to the Sunday-school teacher's work. It is not 
all sacrifice. It has real charm and attraction. If we 
truly understand it, we shall not dread it, but will seek 
it with strong desire. It is anoble and profitable calling, 
and is ready and waiting for you. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 


CA 


Bringing Pictares ‘' Fixing up"’ tHeir own class-room 
for scholars enjoy, and enjoy the room 

Class-Room Walls aj] the more after it is fixed up. All 
helping, the burden is little for each, while the pleasure 
is great for all. One of the many organizations in 
Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia, is 
that of the «‘ Tithemen."* To them this call was re- 
cently made : 

A Picture Wanted, 

And from each miember, tod. Any picture that you would like to 
see on the walls of the Tithemen’s room. To make it into a pic- 
ture gallery will add to its enjoyment for us all. Have you not 
something you would like to see there on the walls ? 
This suggests a method for many a Bible class having its 
own room, and even for many a primary class. 


a 


“Helding Back ‘“"Swering questions is something that 
and all should be encouraged in. Cer- 
Bringing Forward tain scholars, always ready and quick 
to answer, must sometimes be held back in order to 
give the shy, nervous, and dull children a chance and a 
training. In junior, senior, and adult classes as well, 
the one or two are apt to be spokesmen, the rest to be 
reticent To hold the few in check kindly, and to 
stimulate all to respond, is not always an easy task for 
the teacher, but it is something well worth accomplishing. 
























Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1898 


. January 2.—Jesus and John Matt. 3: 7-17 


s. January 2.—Jesusand John. 2 2... eee eee 
2. January 9.—Jesus ee So a ee ee Matt. 4: 1-15 
3. January 16.— Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . . Matt. 4: 17-25 
4 January a3.—The Beatitudes ... 1... 256-525 Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. January 30.~How to Pray... 1... ++ eeu ees Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father's Care. .....:5..... Matt. 6: 24-34 
7. February 13.—The Call of ee oe Matt. 9: 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth. ........ Matt. 10: 2-15 
9. February 27.—Warning and Invitation ....... Matt. 11: 20-30 

10. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath. ....... Matt, 12: 1-13 
11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares .... . Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 


. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded 
13. March 27.— Review. 


Matt. 14 : 1-12 


ere) 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


=. 
Study 10.—The Growing Opposition 


Matthew 12 : 1-50 (being 3 6 of Part II. See ‘‘ General 


Survey,’’ Study 1). 


The evangelist has presented the ministry of Jesus under 
two aspects,—preaching (chaps. 5-7) and healing (chaps. 
8, 9). He has depicted the growth of popular enthusiasm 
and official: opposition, culminating in the compassion which 
led to the mission of the Twelve, and in the inquiry of John. 
These all lead fittingly to the denunciation of the unbelieving 
cities, and the great invitation to the needy in heart. We now 
turn to a picture of still more tensely drawn opposition be- 
tween Jesus and the religious leaders. 


I. THE SABBATH CONTROVERSIES (12 : 1-21). 


1. The Cornfields (vs. 1-8). On the rabbinic developments 
of the sabbath statute, see Edersheim, ‘‘ Life,’’ etc. (II, 51 ff., 
777 ff.): In Jesus’ defense of his disciples’ disregard of tra- 
dition, consider his astonishing independence; note the 
appeal to an Old Testament instance of disregard (v. 3f., 
comp. 1 Sam. 21 : 1-6), and to a current instance (v. 5, comp. 
Num. 28:9). Consider Jesus’ rebuke of the insensibility 
of these ‘‘ teachers of Israel ’’ to the truth of Scripture (v. 7, 
see Hosea 6: 6), and his extraordinary personal claim (vs. 
6, 8).~ Mark, in verse 7, the essence of the beautiful thought 
of Mark 2 : 27. 

2. The Withered Hand (vs. 9-14). Consid& the critical 
attitude of the leaders to Jesus as described here and, in dif- 
fzrent terms, in Mark 3 : 2ff. Consider Jesus’ argument in 
reply (v. 11 f.) ; it was a favorite with Jesus (Luke 13 : 14 ff. ; 
14: 3ff.). Compare the significant note in Mark 3: 5a, 
and mark the intense hostility begotten in the Pharisees 
(v. 14). 

3. The Withdrawal of Jesus (vs. 15-21). Consider Jesus’ 
desire to avoid alike open conflict with the leaders (v. 15 a), 
and the excitement of Messianic passion in the multitudes (v. 
15 4,16, comp. John 6: 14f.). Note the evangelist’s recogni- 
tion of the fulfilment of prophecy in this attitude of Jesus (vs. 
18-21==Isa. 42 : 1-4). 


Il. THE BLASPHEMY OF THE PHARISEES (12 : 22-45). 


1. The Blasphemy Rebuked (vs. 22-37). Note in the dif- 
‘1, lent effects produced by the cure of the demoniac the growth 
both of enthusiasm and hostility. Consider the timid guess 
of the multitude (v. 23, ‘‘ This can’t be the Son of David,— 
can it?’’), On ‘** Son of David ’’ as a Messianic title see chap- 
ter 22: 41 ff.; Luke 1 : 32, and many passages. Study the 
remarkable rejoinder of Jesus to this effort of the leaders to 
discredit him with the people: (1) The absurdity of the 
charge (v. 25 f.) ; (2) the thrust home (v. 27); (3) the truth 
of the matter (v. 28 f.) ; (4) the counter-charge and warning 
(v. 30 ff.) ; (5) impatience with the leaders’ lack of logic 
(v. 33); (6) the application of logic to their case (v. 34 ff.). 
Consider the sad (comp. Mark 3 : § a) and righteous indigna- 
tion of this merciless exposure of his accusers’ awful sinful- 
ness, danger, and folly. Note the absence of egotism in the 
counter-charge (v. 32 a2, comp. Mark 3 : 30), and connect the 
concluding warning (v. 36f.) with verse 24. The essence of 
their sin was their /e, rooted in their religioys arrogance, which 
could attribute the works of God (for example, this cure) to the 
arch-enemy of all good. 

2. The Refusal of a Sign (vs. 38-45). Compare with verse 
24 this fawning request (v. 38), and mark the scorn of Jesus 
for those who now called him Master (v. 39). On the sign 
of Jonah, compare Luke 11 : 29f., and note that the sign is 
referred to as future (Matt. 12 : 39f.; Luke 11 : 30), thus 
casting his interlocutors back on signs already present, but 


not recognized (comp. Matt. £6 : 1-4). Note the strong 





claim and self-assertion of Jesus in verse 41 f., and™his sad 


reference to the Jewish peop 
idolatry had been driven only 
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le, from whom the demon of 
that they should become pos- 


sessed by the demons of Pharisaic traditionalism and self- 


righteousness, 
III. THE KINDRED OF JEsUs 

On the probable reason for 
see Mark 3:21. Note Jesus 
bond of kinship in fellowship 


See Edersheim, I1, 200f. 


(12 : 46-50). 

this desire to speak with Jesus 
’ acknowledgment of a higher 
of inner life than any earthly 


relationship could claim (v. 48 ff.), and consider his sense of 
closest personal relation to God (v. 50a). 


IV. Practicat HInt. 
Consider the sad divorce in 

and religion, and the essential 

real fellowship with Christ (v. 


Professo 


Th 


Pharisaism between godliness 
sunplicity of the condition for 
50). 
Rus RHEEs, 
r of New Testament Interpretation, 


he Newton Theol. Incst., Mass. 


ROS 
Lesson 10, March 6, 1898 


Jesus and the Sabbath 


GOLDEN TEXT: Zhe Son 
bath day.—Matt. 12: 8. 


(Matt. 12 


Read Matthew 12, and compare 


21-13. M 


COMMON VERSION 


1 At that time Jesus went on 
the sabbath day through the 
corn ; and his disciples were a 
hungered, and began to pluck 
the ears of corn, and to eat. 

2 But when the Phir’i-sees 
saw i/, they said unto him, Be- 
hold, thy disciples do that 
which is not lawful to do upon 
the sabbath day. 

3 But he said unto them, 
Have ye not read what Da’vid 
did, when he was a hungered, 
and they that were with him ; 

4 How he entered into the 
house of God, and did eat the 
shewbread, which was not law- 
ful for him to eat, neither for 
them which were with him, but 
only for the priests? 

5 Or have ye not read in the 
law, how that on the sabbath 
days the priests in the temple 

rofane the sabbath, and are 

lameless ? 

6 But I say unto you, That in 
this place is ove greater than the 
temple. 

7 But if ye had known what 
this meaneth, I will have mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 

8 For the Son of manis Lord 
even of the sabbath day. 

9g And when he was departed 
thence, he went into their syna- 


gogue : 
1o § And, behold, there was 
a man which had Ais hand 


withered. And they asked him, 
saying, Is it lawful to heal on 
the sabbath days? that they 
might accuse him. 

tr And he said unto them, 
What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if it fall into a pit on 
the sabbath day, will he not lay 
hold on it, and lift 7¢ out ? 

12 How much then is a man 
better than a sheep? Where- 
fore it is lawful to do well on 
the sabbath days. 

13 Then saith he to the man, 
Stretch forth thine hand. And 
he stretched 7/ forth; and it 
was restored whole, like as the 
other. 





1 Some ancient authorities read ¢/ 


of man is Lord even of the sab- 


emory verses : 10-12.) 


Mark 2 : 23-28 and Luke 6: 1-11 


REVISED VERSION 


1 At that season Jesus went 
on the sabbath day through 
the cornfields ; and his dis- 
ciples were an hungred, and 
began to pluck ears of corn, 
and toeat. But the Phari- 
sees, when they saw it, said 
unto him, Behold, thy dis- 
ciples do that which it is not 
lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath. But he said unto 
them, Have ye not read what 
David did, when he was an 
hungred, and they that were 
4 with him; how he entered 
into the house of God, and 
did eat the shewbread, 
which it was not lawful for 
him to eat, neither for them 
that wore with him. hut only 
for the priests? Or have ye 
not read in the law, how that 
on the sabbath day the 
priests in the temple profane 
the sabbath, and are guilt- 
6 less? But I say unto you, 
that ?one greater than the 
temple is here. But if ye 
had known what this mean- 
eth, I desire mercy, and not 
sacrifice, ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless. 
For the Son of man is lord 
of the sabbath. 
9 And he departed thence, 
and went into their syna- 
Io gogue : and behold, a man 
Review a withered hand. 
And they asked him, saying, 
Is it lawful to heal on the 
sabbath day? that they 
might accuse him. And he 
said unto them, What man 
shall there be of you, that 
shall have one sheep, and if 
this fall into a pit on the sab 
bath day, will he not lay hold 
on it, and lift it out? How 
much then is a man of more 
value than a sheep! Where- 
fore it is lawful to do good 
on the sabbath day. Then 
saith he to the man, Stretch 
forth thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth ; and it was 
restored whole, as the other. 
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ey did eat. *Gr. a greater thing.” 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


ToPIc OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE Qu 
world.—John 8: 12. 


ARTER: 1 am the light of the 


Lesson Topic *Using the Sabbath Aright. 


OUTLINE : ft. Doing Wor 


DAILY Home READINGS : 


M.—MATT. #2: t43. 
T.—Matt. 12: 14-23. 
W.—Isa. 58: 8-14. 

T.—Jer. 17 : 19-27. 

P.—Acts 13: 42-§2. 
S.—Luke 13: 10-17. 
S.—Mark 2: 23 te 3: 


A 


[These Home Readings are 
Reading Association.) 


the selections of the International 


ks of Necessity, vs. 1-8. 


1 2. Doing Works of Mercy, vs. 9-13. 


Jesus and the Sabbath. 
The great Healer 


The Sabbath a delight 


day of rest 


Sabbath teaching 
Teaching and healing 


§-- The Sabbath for man 


Bible 





Lesson Analysis 


I, DOING WORKS OF NECESSITY. 
1. The Sacred Occasion : 

Jesus went on the sabbath day through the cornfields (1). 
Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy (Exod. 20 ;: 8). 
On the sabbath day they rested (Luke 23 : 56). 

2. The Pressing Hunger : 

His disciples were an hungered (1). 

Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them (Psa. 107 : 5). 
I was an hungered, and ye yave me meat ( Matt. : 35). 


o- 


3- The Appropriated Food : 

His disciples... began to pluck ears of corn, and to eat (1). 
Thou mayest pluck, the ears with thine hand (Deut. 23 : 25). 
Plucked the cars, .. . rubbing them in their hands (Luke 6 : 1). 
4- The Open Rebuke : 

Thy disciples do that... not lawful... 
Why do they on the sabbath day that.. 
@: 24.) ‘ 

It is not lawful for thee to take up thy bed (John 5 : ro). 


upon the sabbath (2). 
. not lawful? (Mark 


5. The Effective Reply : 

Have ye not read what David did?.. 
(3-5-) 
This is the burnt offering of every sabbath (Num. 28 : ro). 
So the priest gave him holy bread (1 Sam, at : 6). 


. Or... the priests ? 


6. The Decisive Declaration : 

One greater than the temple ts here (6), 
The Lord... shall suddenly come to his temple (Mal. 3 : 1). 
The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath (Mark 2 : 28). 


7. The Stigmatized Ignorance : 

Tf ve had known, ... ye would not have condemned (7). 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not consider (Isa. 1 
If thou badst known !. 


> 3). 
. . but now they are hid (Luke 1g : 42). 


Il. DOING WORKS OF MERCY. 


1. The Crippled Man : 

Behold, a man having a withered hand (10). 
Man is born unto trouble (Job 5 
A multitude of them that were. . 


7). 
. withered (John § : 3). 
2. The Leading Question : , 

Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day ? (10.) 
Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar ? (Matt. 22 
Is it lawful for you to scourge. . 


: 89.) 
. a Roman? (Acts 22 : 25.) 
3. The Telling Ilustration : 
- Will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out ? (11.) 
Thou shalt surely help him to lift them up again (Deut. 22 : 4). 
Go after that which is lost, until he find it (Luke 15 : 4). 
4. The Indisputable Conclusion : 
It is lawful to do good on the sabbath day (12). 
The sabbath was made for man (Mark 2 : 27). 
Ought not this woman... to have been loosed ? (Luke 13 : 16.) 


5. The Confirmatory Act: 

Stretch forth thy hand. And he stretched it forth (13). 
He did so: and his hand was restored (Luke 6 : 10). 
The very works that I do, bear witness of me (John 5 : 36). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ His disciples were an hungered, and began to 
pluck, ... and to eat."" (1) Hunger; (2) Opportunity; (3) 
Satisfaction ; (4) Vindication. 

Verse 3.—‘' Have ye not read what David did?" (1) David's 


emergency ; (2) David's opportunity ; 
David's example. 


(3) David's relief; (4) 


(1) The 
sanctifying power of the temple ; (2) The commanding power of 
the Lord. 

Verse 8.—‘' The Son of man is lord of the sabbath.” 


Verse 6.—‘‘ One greater than the temple is here."’ 


(1) The 
institution of the sabbath ; (2) The obligations of the sabbath ; (3) 
The lord of the sabbath. 
Verse 10.—‘'Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath?” 
question and its purpose ; (2) The answer and its lessons. 
Verse 12.—‘‘ It is lawful to do good on the sabbath day.”’ 
A holy day ; (2) A lawful occupation 


(1) The 


(1) 
| eg] 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


ISTORICAL Position.—In Mark and Luke these sab- 
H bath controversies are placed before the choice of the 
Twelve {and the Sermon on the Mount). Furthermore, the 
time of year was certainly near the beginning of the harvest; 
that is, in the spring, probably just after a passover, as a 
curious phrase in Luke 6: 1 seems to imply. This passover 
could not have been the first (John 2 : 13), or the last, and it 
is highly improbable that it was the one before the last (John 
6:4). Hence it was that one referred to in John 5,—on this 
view, the second. This position, after a controversy at Jeru- 
salem about the sabbath, would account for the opposition in 
Accordingly this lesson, in or- 
der of time, precedes lessons 4-9, with the exception of the 
call of Matthew (Lesson 7, first part). The reason for this 


Galilee on the same subject. 


dislocation seems to have been that Matthew designed to 
group events showing the growing opposition to our Lord. 























































































































































Prace.—Somewhere in Galilee ; probably, though not cer- 
tainly, Capernaum, 

Time.—On the theory stated above, shortly after the sec- 
ond passover of our Lord’s public ministry, in April, A. U.C. 
781 ; that is, A.D. 28. There was an interval, probably of a 
week, between the two discussions. 

Jewish SABBATH OBSERVANCE,—The sabbath marks a re- 
ligious, not a natural, division of time. As a sacred institu- 
tion, the strict observance of it became the outward sign of 
distinction between Jew and Gentile, and hence of both 
national and religious prejudice. Hair-splitting external 
morality found a citadel in the usages respecting sabbath ob- 
servance. (See Edersheim, II, 777-787. A new transla- 
tion of the Talmud confirms his accuracy.) As the Pharisees 
had diverted this divinely appointed institution from its true 
end, our Lord inevitably came into conflict with them. De- 
tails are given of these two controversies, and of two at Jeru- 
salem (John 5 and g), and two in Perea (Luke 13 : 10-17; 
14: 1-6). 


PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Mark 2 : 23 to 3: 5; Luke 6: 1-10. 


» 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—At that season: As in 11 : 25, but here it 
must be taken in a wide sense,—during the earlier part of 
the Galilean ministry. —/esus went on the sabbath day: Inthe 
Greek the plural form, here occurring, points to the day; the 
singular, as a rule, refers to the institution. This distinction 
is often, but not always, indicated in the Authorized Version. 
— Through the cornfields : Fields in which there was standing 
grain, probably barley,—not ‘‘ corn ’’ in the American sense, 
of course.—And his disciples were an hungred; As the 
Twelve had probably not yet been chosen (Mark and Luke), 
‘*the disciples ’’ must be taken in a general sense of his fol- 
lowers at that time.—And began to pluck ears of corn: ‘* Be- 
gan ’’ suggests that they were interrupted by the objection of 
the Pharisees. ‘‘ Ears ’’ is indefinite, no article occurring in 
the Greek.—And ¢o eat: Luke adds, *‘ rubbing them in their 
hands.’’ There were no fences or hedges, and Mark’s ac- 
count may imply that the disciples made a path for themselves 
through the grain. None of these acts would be regarded as 
objectionable on a week-day. 

Verse 2.— But the Pharisees, when they saw it, said unto 
him: This order gives the correct emphasis. The objection 
is put by Mark in the form of a question addressed to our 
Lord; by Luke, Ol a Quesuon WwW me Uiscipies.—DeHold, thy 
disciples do; Or, ** are doing,’’ indicating that the objection 
was made on the spot.— 7hat which it is not lawful: Not 
proper, not allowable; the term has no verbal relation to 
*law.’’— Zo do upon the sabbath: It was allowable on other 
days, but not on the sabbath. ‘*Sabbath”’ is singular, 
though Mark and Luke have the plural,—‘ sabbath day.’’ 
Yet Matthew is more exact in his expression, since the viola- 
tion was of the sabbath institution, according to Jewish no- 

_tiohs. The action was, they thought, a kind of harvesting, 
and the rubbing of the ears was a kind of threshing. 

Verse 3.—BAut he said unto them: In Matthew, four an- 
swers to the objection are recorded, the first and fourth occur- 
ring in Mark and Luke. 
verse 8.) 


Mark inserts another (see on 
In the second discussion another answer is given, 
and in John § : 17 and 9 : 39 two others. The importance of 
the subject is thus clearly shown.—//ave ye not read: They 
certainly had read, but had not understood, the passage in 
1 Samuel 21.—/lZat David did: The example of David 
would be of the highest importance.— /Vhen he was an hun- 
gred, and they that were with hin: The last phrase may be 
the subject of ‘* did,’’ as well as of the other verb. 

Verse 4.—Hew he entered into the house of God: The 
tabernacle, then at Nob, north of Jerusalem. David was flee- 
ing from Saul at Gibeah, and told 2-falsehood to the high- 
priest, which led to the death of the latter (1 Sam. 21, 22).— 
And did eat the shewbread : The marginal reading is probably 
an explanation, since all of them ate. Mark and Luke, ‘‘ and 
gave also to them that were with him.’’ The shewbread, 
literally ‘* the loaves of the setting forth,’’ consisted of twelve 
loaves placed on a table in the holy place, to the right of the 
entrance, as a symbo! of the communion ¢f God with men. 
Fresh loaves were placed there on the sabbath day, and those 
removed were eaten by the priests. The Old Testament nar- 
tative makes it probable that David came there on the sab- 
bath day.— Which it was not lawful for him to eat : Compare 
1 Samuel 21 : 4-6, where this is plainly implied. The argu- 
ment of our Lord is : Human necessity supervenes ceremonial 
rales; David’s need justified his act. Hence works of neces- 
sity are lawful, according te the Old Testament, on the sab- 
bath day. 

Verse §.— Or have ye not read in the law: A second de- 
fense, peculiar to Matthew, from the Mosaic ritual itself.— 
Hew that on the sabbath day : The Greek plural is here used, 
in the sense of sabbath day.— 7he priests in the temple: In 
the outer courts, not in the sanctuary.—Prefane the sabbath, 
and are guiltless : The priests, in offering the sacrifices and 
performing the other duties of their office, must on the sabbath 
day do more “servile labor ’’ than on other days. Yet the 
higher duty of the temple service absolved them, so that their 
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technical profanation was really religious service. ‘* Guilt- 
less ’’ represents the same Greek term as in verse 7. 

Verse 6.—But J say unto you; This is part of the same 
argument.— 7hat one greater than the temple is here: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘a greater thing,’’ the adjective being neuter. This 
form may have been used because our Lord could not thus 
early in his ministry put forward too strongly his personal 
claim as Messiah. As theduty of the temple service super- 
seded the regulations about labor on the sabbath day, much 
more did the presence of what was greater than the temple. 
The Revisers give the correct emphasis in this clause, 

Verse 7.—But if ye had known what this meaneth > Com- 
pare 9 : 13, where the same citation is made in defense of his 
eating with publicans, with the same suggestion that the ob- 
jectors were ignorant of the true meaning of the Scriptures. — 
1 desire mercy, and not sacrifice: Hosea 6:6, Not ‘I will 
have mercy.’’ God wills that men should show mercy and 
kindness to their fellows more than that they should perform 
outward and formal religious duties. — Ye would not have con- 
demned the guiltless: That is, the disciples, whom they had 
misjudged, forgetting what God desired. 
is peculiar to Matthew. 

Verse 8.—VSor the Son of man is lord of the sabbath: Not 
‘* sabbath day,’’ but the sabbath as an institution. ‘*Even”’ 
is omitted here by the best authorities, but occurs in Mark. 
This statement, given by all three evangelists, is the principal 
one made by our Lord on this occasion. In Mark it is con- 
nected by ‘‘ so that’’ with the declaration, ‘‘ the sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath.’’ The sabbath, 
as an institution, was made for man’s benefit ; hence ‘‘ the Son 
of man,’’ the new head of the redeemed race, is ‘‘ lord,’’ ruler, 
over it, for man’s benefit. He has the right to interpret and 
modify the law of this institution. By dissociating it from 
the seventh day, and making it commemorative of the Resur- 
rection, Christians have guarded it, to some extent, from Jew- 
ish abuses. It has thus become ‘‘the Lord’s day,’’—a type 
and foretaste of heaven, whither our Lord has gone. 


This argument also 


Verse 9.—And he departed thence, and went into their syna- 
gogue: On another sabbath day, according to Luke. The 
place is not named, though it may have been Capernaum, 
since the phrase used in Mark suggests that it was his usual 
place of worship. 

Verse 10.—And behold, a man having a withered hand: 
So the correct text reads. Luke says ‘‘ his right hand,’’ but 
there is no further hint of the nature of the affliction. ‘* With- 
civd "* is Hecrally “*dry.**—And Mey asked him: Peculiar te 
Matthew. Mark and Luke tell of their watching him, the 
latter naming ‘‘ the scribes and the Pharisees.’’—Js i¢ lawful 
to heal on the sabbath day ? The plurel form of the Authorized 
Version (here and verse 12) is due to a misapprehension of the 
force of the Greek plural.— 7hat they might accuse him: So 
all the accounts. Probably they purposed to bring him before 
the local synagogue authorities, and possibly the man had 
been brought there to lay this snare for Jesus. There were 
many petty distinctions made by the rabbins in regard to heal- 
ing on a sabbath day. 

Verse 11.—And he said unto them: Luke, ** but he knew 
their thoughts.’’ The rest of this verse is peculiar to 
Matthew, though similar language occurs in Luke (13 : 15 ; 
14 : 5) on later occasions.— /Vhat man shall there be of you, 
that shall have one sheep: **One’’ is not emphatic, but one 
sheep would not be of great value.—And if this fall into a 
pit, ... lift it out ? On the lawfulness of this there was much 
discussion, but several ways had been devised for saving the 
animal without breaking the requirements of Jewish usage. 
Our Lord assumes that any one of them would in some way 
have gotten the sheep out. 

Verse 12.—How much then is a man of more value than a 
sheep: **Of more value’’ is the uniform rendering of the 
Revisers in this connection.— Wherefore it is lawful to do 
good on the sabbath day: ‘* Well”? is literal, but the whole 
phrase means to do good; that is, to act kindly, mercifully. 
Mark and Luke put this argument in the form of a question, 
bearing directly upon the case before him. 

Verse 13.— Zhen saith he to the man: Mark prefaces this : 
‘* And when he had looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved at the hardening of their heart.’’— Stretch forth 
thy hand: By this direct command, without any act on his 
own part, our Lord healed the man without laying him open 
to any charge of violating sabbath observances.—And he 
stretched it forth ; and it was restored whole, as the other : 
The last phrase is peculiar to Matthew, but inserted in the 
later text of the other Gospels. . 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
ASA 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HILE the sabbath was a primeval institution, known in 

the earliest ages among the Accadians from amidst 

whom Abraham came out, and even appointed for all} time, by 
divine command, in the Mosaic account of creation; while 
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the Assyrians adopted it from the Babylonians, and the Egyp- 
tians and the Greeks, in early times, had a day of rest, and 
the ancient Romans one every eighth day, the special conse- 

cration of the national sabbath of Israel dates from the legisla- 
tion of Sinai (Exod. 20 : 8-11). Yet it was observed by the 
tribes befere this, for the manna fell in double quantities on 
the sixth day, and two days’ provision of it was to be pre-, 
pared on that day because the next was the sabbath, in which 
no manna fell, and no work was to be done (Exod. 16 : 22, 

23), and this prohibition of any work in its hallowed hours 
was often repeated on subsequent days (Exod. 20: 10; 31 : 
S$; 35 : &, ete.). . 

But we find only a few specific cases in which it is defined 
what is meant by ‘‘ work,’’ the only instance, so far as I re- 
member, being the command not to light fires on the holy day, 
and the stoning of the man guilty of gathering sticks during 
its hours, no doubt for a forbidden fire (Exod. 35 : 3; Num. 
15 : 32-36). The sacredness of the day does not, however, 
seem to have been much considered. Almost nine hundred 
years after Moses, Ezekiel, indeed, writing just before the fall 
of Jerusalem in 588 B.C., denounces the Israel of the day while 
Moses was still alive for profaning ‘* God’s sabbaths ’’ (Ezek. 
20: 13, 16, 21, 24). He tells the nation at Jerusalem, 
moreover, that, as their fathers perished for this, they 
will themselves be scattered among the nations for the 
manifald iniquities still rampant among them. The pic- 
ture he draws of moral anarchy and depravity is, indeed, 
terrible,—reckless profanation of the sabbaths being spe- 
cially named among other offenses. Shameless idolatry, 
the sacrifice of children, lawless murders, oppression of 
the poor, contempt of holy things, and sabbath desecra- 
tion, had burst all bounds (Ezek. 20 : 31, 32; 22 : 8-26; 
23 : 38, etc.). Nor had it been better in the northern 
kingdom before its fall, for Amos reproaches the rich for 
making sabbath a market day for their wheat,—outraging 
its sacredness still more by swindling the poor who bought 
from them (Amos 8 : §). 

Even in Nehemiah’s day, about a hundred years after the 
return from Babylon, the sabbath was still dishonored in the 
grossest ways. Markets were held on it, to which traders 
from the heathen peoples came with their wares ; and, indeed, 
it was treated as of no special sanctity (Neh. 10 : 31; 13: 
16, 19), the same dishonor being still shown it as had roused 
Jeremiah nearly two centuries before (Jer. 17 : 24, 27). But 
with Ezra’s arrival in Jerusalem in 458 B. C., thirteen years 
before Nehemiah was sent to it-as local pasha, came a great 
change. ‘‘ The law,’’ now superstitiously honored, begar to 
be surrounded by the laborious casuistry of the scribes, of 
whom Ezra was practically the first, with a ‘‘ hedge ’’ of pre- 
cepts deduced from the ‘sacred words,—this legal wire-draw- 
ing gradually extending till the rules laid down became a 
burden no man could bear, and too often so perverted the 
divine ‘commandment as to make it ‘‘ of none effect’’ (Mark 
7: 8g). 

Yet so completely did this clerical order cow the minds of 
the nation by their zeal and bigotry, that, in the end, any one 
who opposed the decisions of the scribes was liable to death, 
before all the people, as a blasphemer, and that even on the 
sabbath day (Hauck, Encyclopedia, XIII, 164),—a tyranny 
which throws light on the relentless hostility shown by them 
to Jesus. Yet, against these rules of the legalists, so fatal to 
the right conception of religion, and so surely leading to surface 
piety, especially against the multitude of injunctions bearing 
on the observance of the sabbath, he waged a constant war 
(Matt. 12: 9ff.; Mark 1: 21ff.; 3: 1ff.; Luke 4:31ff.; 
13: 10ff.; 14:1 ff.; John §: 1ff.;°7 : 22 ff, etc.). True 
to his teaching that God must be worshiped in spirit and in 
truth, he sought to wean the nation from mere painful for- 
mality. 

The worthless childishness of the sabbuth rules he opposed 
may be judged from its being forbidden to go out with a 
needle or a pen when Friday was closing, as one might forget 
to lay them aside before the sabbath began ; and the pockets 
were to be carefully searched, lest there might be anything in 
them not lawful to carry on the holy day. Thirty-nine classes 
of work were forbidden, and each of these had endless sub- 
divisions. It was sinful to ** reap ’’ on the sabbath, and hence, 
though one might pull two ears of grain on the sabbath, to 
pull more than two was to break the law. Christ, however, 
let his disciples commit this sin, and defended them. It was 
sinful to tie or loose a sailor or a came! driver’s knot, because 
both hands were needed. A jar might be let down for water 
with a scarf, but not with a cord. To write two letters of the 
alphabet on the holy day was asin. To put out a light on it 
was as bad as to kindle one. To carry home the mat on 
which he had lain was a gross offense in the man healed at 
Bethesda. Space forbids my adding to the illustrations, but 
they might be extended a thousandfold. Even the most ele- 
mentary acts of mercy, such as healing a withered arm, were 
denounced as ‘* work.’’ 

Against all this sham holiness Jesus protested by treating it 
with indifference. Spirit and truth alone had worth in his 
eyes. But to dare the fanaticism of his day in this manner 
was to ensure relentless persecution and certain death. Yet, 
having come into the world to witness to the trath, he never 
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swerved a moment from the expression of his sense of what 
was hollew in the sabbath slavery of the age. 
Bournemouth, Englend. 


ASK 
Lawful Sabbath Work 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ROBABLY the healing of the impotent man at Bethesda, 
which was done on the sabbath, and led the rulers to 
determine on Christ’s death, had been reported in Galilee, 
and had sharpened the attention which the Pharisees there 
turned on him. Hints from Jerusalem to look after this daring 
sabbath-breaker would not be wanting. 

The result is seen in the two incidents in the lesson, which 
appear to have occurred in close sequence. In the first, the 
disciples were the offenders ; in the second, Christ himself. 
In the first, the incriminated act was entirely unprompted by 
the Pharisees ; in the second, they appear to have laid a trap 
for Jesus in a way which attested their confidence in his swift 
sympathy with all sorrow and sickness. In the first, the 
stringent sabbath law is made to bend to the necessities of 
the disciples ; in the second, to the sovereign claims of pity 
In beth, the obligation of sabbath observance is 
taken for granted; in neither are the subtleties added to 
the law by the rabbis sanctioned. The question in hand is 
simply the grounds on which the law of the sabbath is to give 
way to higher laws. : 

1. The sabbath and our own necessities. Casuistic inge- 
nuity had spun a portentous cobweb out of the words of the 
commandment. It forbade labor, and the question, What 
comes under the designation of labor ? had been answered by 
miraculous hair-splitting. A man with a wooden leg might 
ge-out with it, but, if it had a place in it where he could carry 
rags to put between the stump and the wood, he must not 
have any rags in it, for that was bearing a burden. Reaping 
and threshing were plainly work ; plucking and rubbing the 
ears of corn were constructively reaping and threshing, and 
therefore prohibited. The disciples were hungry; perhaps 
their little store had fallen too low to allow a full meal that 
morning. At all events, they plucked the ears as they walked, 
and rubbed them out as they listened to their Master. No 
doubt, they were keeping a true sabbath in their hearts, for 
they were in company with him who gives the real sabbath 
rest to souls-in touch with himself; but the keen critics, whose 
only notion of sabbath rest was outward cessation from work, 
were down upon them in a moment, and broke the calm of 
the day far more truly by their malice than the disciples did. 

Our. Lord answers, first, by quoting two cases in which 
ceremonial and sabbatic regulations were swept aside. The 
high-priest himself had given the hungry fugitive from Saul’s 
vengeance the sacred bread which had been removed from the 
holy place, and David and his men had eaten it, Was that a 
sin? The law that was superseded was not, indeed, the sab- 
bath law, but one that rested on the same authority. The 
principle involved was that all regulations in reference to 
ceremonial matters must give way to the supreme need of sus- 
taining life. 

The second instance comes still closer, for the work of the 
priests in the temple on the sabbath, such as trimming the 
lamps and offering the sacrifices, would have been a breach 
of the sabbath in any other place, but, being necessary for the 
temple worship, was ‘‘ guiltless.’’ Both instances establish 
the principle that the sabbath law is not one of the immutable 
precepts which must be kept, come weal or wo, life or death, 
but that it may be temporarily set aside om the ground of ne- 
cessity. 

But Jesus goes farther than this in verses 6 to 9, in which 
he lays down three far-reaching principles, bearing on the 
question in hand, but reaching beyond it. 

There is, first, a bold assertion of his own dignity, which 
must have seunded flat blasphemy to the Pharisees. Two 
questions arise in listening to that wonderful utterance ‘of his 
self-consciousness, —‘‘ One greater than the temple is here.’’ 
What does the comparison refer to, and what is its bearing on 
the sabbath? As to the former point, Jesus implies his con- 
sciousness of being in himself the reality of that of which the 
temple was but the shadew or symbol. He is the true dwell- 
ing-place of God among men: ‘‘ In him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the godhead bodily.’’ He is thetrue place of sacrifice, 
being himself offering, altar, and priest. In him men have 
approach te God, and, abiding in him, they are in the house 
ef the Lord all the days of their life. 

If Jesus ever said anything like that, surely the only hypothe- 
sis on which he can retain the admiratien of men is that he was 
incarnate divinity. The Pharisees who said ‘‘ Thou blas- 
phemest ’’ were more rational than those who, sharing their 
belief in his simple manheod, continue to extol him as fore- 
most of religious teachers, and ignore such a startling claim 
as this. fe 


and help. 


Its bearing on the question in band is plain. The exigen- 
cies of the templeservice suspended the sabbath law ; much 
more did the exigencies of his service. And in the great 
words lay the germ of the teaching of Hebrews, that the per- 
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fect work of Christ was the body, of which temple worship 
was the shadow, and that therefore, when that which is per- 
fect had come, that which was in part was done away. The 
Christian church’s charter of emancipation from forms and 
ceremonies is contained in these words. 

In verse 7 Jesus turns the tables, and, instead of standing 
on the defensive, charges the critics with ignorance of the 
deepest meaning of the whole ceremonial system. The quo- 
tation from Hosea, by which he had formerly defended eating 
with publicans and sinners (Matt. 9 : 13), now serves both to 
establish the subordinate place of ritual in comparison with 
character, and to touch the sore in the Pharisees’ own hearts. 
‘* Sacrifice,’’ and all externalisms which belong to the same 
class as it, are but means to an end, the production in men 
of ‘* mercy,’’ or love in exercise to the needy and undeserving, 
by which a man copies God’s mercy. That imitation is the 
end of all religion and of all worship. God prefers it to the 
means by which it is realized, for the building is better than 
the scaffolding. If these sticklers for form had reflected on 
the purpose of the form, they would not have broken the 
spirit by carping at hungry men satisfying their hunger. An 
ounce of ‘* mercy ’’ is better than a ton of ‘sacrifice,’ and 
would have saved the Pharisees from breaking the higher law 
of love, while they were bitterly insisting on others’ keeping 
the lower law of outward observance. 

In verse 8 Jesus puts forward in plain words his claim to 
have sovereign authority over the sabbath as Son of man. 
That must have sounded even more audacious than the claim 
to be greater than the temple. He lays his hand on that 
most sacred institution, and declares that he has the right to 
bend and modify it at his pleasure. This is nothing less than 
the assertion of legislative authority, equal with that of the 
divine Voice that spake amid fire on Sinai. Not only could 
the sabbath observance be suspended for works of necessity, 
and subordinated to the higher law of ‘‘ mercy,’’ but its rigid- 
ity became fluid in his hand, and he could do what he would 
with regard to it. He has cast it into another mold ; and the 
Christian day of rest is not only shifted to another day of the 
week, but commemorates the finishing of another divine work 
from that of creation, and brings in a holier rest than the Jew- 
ish sabbath knew. The Christian Church has its Sunday, but 
that is not the Jewish sabbath. 

2. The other sabbath incident needs less remark. 
close it followed on the preceding is uncertain. Matthew’s 


account suggests immediate sequence. Be that as it may, 
there was a connection, for te previous mcraent vvviuusly 


had rankled in the Pharisees’ minds, and they utilized the 
presence in the synagogue of the cripple to get more material 
for their indictment. He had spoken; now they wished to 
get him to act. The case would be the stronger thereby, and, 
as they were probably the local judges before whom he would 
be accused, a condemnation was pretty certain, The later 
rabbinical teaching had much to say as to the kinds of healing 
permitted or forbidden ; but probably it is later.than Christ’s 
day. Clearly, the opinion was against the exercise of heal- 
ing power, and their question was a trap. They reckoned on 
his answer, and on his following it by-act. 


Hlow 


The verbal reply is much briefer than in the former inci- 
dent, because the deed speke louder than words. It does not 
discuss principles, but points to practice, and is an avgumen- 
tum ad hominem, which silences objections. Later rabbini- 
cal casuistry inclined to think, indeed, that the sheep had 
better have some fodder flung in and be left till next day, but 
common sense and kindness apparently had their own way in 
Galilee then. The sheep was worth something, and perhaps 
there is a side glance at the power of self-interest to excuse 
breaches of the sabbath law in the question as to a man’s 
greater value. Not a Pharisee of them all but would work on 
the sabbath without’ scruple, if it was te save his property. 
If the lame man had been a sheep, they would have thought 
it lawful to heal him. And is property to be of more account 
than manhood ? 

The conclusion that it is lawful to heal on the sabbath is, 
then, deduced not from the law, but from the questioners’ 
practice. It has limitations. All kinds of doing good are 
not advisable on the Christian Sunday, if they involve such 
work on the part of any as is inconsistent with the character 
of the day as a day of rest and worship. But, as the former 
incident sanctioned works of necessity on the sabbath, this 
sanctions works of beneficence. Sunday cannot be more 
truly hallowed than by works of helpfal kindliness to men, if 
only they are not so performed as to conflict with the yet 
higher aspect of the day of rest,—its providing space and op- 
portunity for communion with Ged. 

The miracle was Christ’s real answer to the ensnaring 
question. He knew what would follow,—namely, the exacer- 
bation of the murderous hate of the Pharisees ; but he would 
not withhold the healing boon from the man, though the man 
had asked nothing, and bestowing it exactly met the wishes 
of the opposers. The method of cure did not meet their wish, 
for Jesus did nothing, and a man did not break the sabbath 
by stretching out his own arm. The greatest formalist could 
not say that Jesus broke the sabbath by the simple command, 
** Stretch forth thine hand.’’ That was probably the reason 
for the manner of the cure, though we may also note the wit- 
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ness to divine power in that Jesus has but to speak, and it is 
done. . 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
ATA 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Christ's Interpretation of the Sabbath 


E DID not abrogate it. He used it to set forth his own 

pre-eminence. Great as is the sabbath obligation, old 

as is the institution, helpful as is its kindly release from toil, 

the Lord is above it. He made it, and can set it aside, but 
did not. 

2. It was made for man as really as the world was. 
should greatly serve his exaltation. 
mel, but for his freedom. 

3- It is lawful to do good works on the sabbath (v. 12), 
Seven cures on the sabbath are recorded. Works of mercy 
and help should be continued. What a sense of God’s good- 
ness it gives us to find a seventh of our time set sacredly 
apart, when we may be free from toil, and do good to fellow- 
men ! 

4. It is for worship (v. 9). However much the Lord loved 
nature, the night under the stars, the sea in a storm, the 
flowers and the birds, he went into the synagogue to meet 
God in the voice of the prophets read every sabbath, and in 
the voices of the people singing more loftily than the birds, 
The services were not wholly to his mind, the priests were 
many of them of the character of Hophni and Phineas, or 
worse, but still he went because he met God. The exquisite 
refinement and culture of the worship of God was there, even 
though there were many disagreeabilities of man. He wor- 
shiped the Lord in the beauty of holiness, though traitorous 
men sought to catch him in his words. Company with a lov- 
ing God should not be neglected because of the company of 
hateful men, 

The elevating effect of a loving adoration of the. perfectly 
good, beautiful, and holy, cannot be overrated. - 

Some of the richest promises of the loving Father to his 
children are for keeping the sabbath (Isa. 58:14), There 
the keeping of the sabbath holy seems to turn on not doing 
our own ways, but turning away the foot from doing our own 
pleasure on his holy day. 
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It is not for man’s tram- 


RSE 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


N THE sabbath day... his disciples were an hungred 
(v. 1). A man is as likely to be hungry while in reli- 
gious work as in secular. A severe rain-storm would drench 
him as surely while he was going to church as if he were ou 
his way to labor in the harvest field. A rise or a fall in the 
mercury would affect the temperature of an evangelist whe 
was hurrying to preach to a gathered congregation. As long 
as we are in the Lody, we have the limitations and the weak- 
nesses and the needs of the body, and the most earnest spirit 
cannot wholly lift us above them. Even when the spirit is 
ready for soaring above bodily needs, the flesh is weak for 
such an uplift. Man feels this, and God considers it. 

The Pharisecs... said,... Behold, thy disciples do that 
which it is not lawful to ds upon the sabbath (v. 2). Mt is 
easy to find fault with other people’s way of well doing when 
we are not in sympathy with them or with their work. There 
are few who, in times of peril to others, or in great public 
need, do not transgress the letter of minor regulations made 
for ordinary times. If a house is on fire, the firemen do not 
regard the prohibition ‘‘ Keep off the grass.’’ The incendiary 
might say that they were bound to, but a sympathetic neigh- 
bor seeing them would say they did right. We show our 
spirit by our criticisms of those who are more active and un- 
conventional than ourselves. 

He said, . .. Have ye not read what David did? ... Or 
have ye mot read... that on the sabbath day the priests in the 
temple profane the sabbath, aud are guiltless? (vs. 3-S). 
‘* Circumstances alter cases.’’ What is right for one person 
at one time may not be right for that person, or for another, 
at another time. The letter of a law ought not to bind one to 
act contrary to its spirit. Casabianca ought not to stay on the 
burning deck because his dead father is unable to tell him to 
quit, if he knows this, and can get away to do further service 
for his father’s country and his own. Knowing when not to 
be literal in obeying a law that is best honored in spirit by its 
disobeying, is a good kind of knowledge. A boy who is told 
to stay out of the house for at least an hour would do well 
to run in again in five minutes if he found his little brother 
crippled and needing bome help outside of the house. 

The Son of man is lord of the sabbath (v. 8). When a 
good soldier gets fresh orders directly from his commander, 
hé does not trouble himself because they differ from former 
directions. He who gave the first order can change it if it is 
to be bettered. Of course, we have need to be sure that our 

































































































































¢oonimander teils us to act contrary to the letter of a wise 
We 
know what God wishes us to do for his cause or for his dear 


regulation; but we generally can be sure at that point. 


ones in certain emergencies, and our knowledge of his wish is 
a fresh direction from him. 

They asked him,... 1s it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
day? ... And he said, Whatman... shall have one sheep, 
and if this fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay 
hold on it, and lift it out ? (vs. 10, 11.) 
alist will ordinarily make an exception to his common rule 
of action, if the necessity comes in a shape to appeal to his 
personal interests, or to the needs of those valued by him. 
A stalwart non-resistance man is likely to strike a telling blow 
to protect his aged mother if a ruffian is attempting to mal- 
treat her. 
not sound, but it does show that he acts according to sound 
principle rather than according to the letter of any mere regu- 
lation based on that principle. 

Then saith he to the man, Stretch forth thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth; and it was restored (v. 13). If we at- 
tempt to do our duty. when we cannot do it, we find that we 
have strength to do what we couldn’t do before. If we are 
called of God to teach a Sunday-school class, when we feel 
ourselves incompetent, our attempt to do it at God’s call will 
prove that the strength came with the call. 
face a temptation, or to endure a trial, or to bear a burden, in 
the providence of God, which we are sure is beyond our 
strength, we shall find that the doing the impossible is easy 
enough in God-given strength. Faith is shown in doing what 
we cannot do when God directs us to do it. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IIE theme of this lesson is the ancient and modern abuse 

of the sabbath. The Pharisees in the time of our Lord 

abused the sabbath. They made a burden of the day, and 

went so far as to say that it was wrong to heal a man on that 

In all manner of ways they neglected the spirit of the 

day, and in its place put the dead letter of the law, This 
conduct our Lord rebuked in scathing terms. 


D..+ shan Mactar wara 1a. i t is Ww. do vou 
not suppose that he would fin people na the sabbath 
Assuredly, Not in the 


day. 


just as truly as did these Pharisees ? 
same way, but just as effectively. Then, they were af too 
strict. In our days, they are far too lax. What ire some of 
the ways in which men in modern tihés abuse the Lord’s 
Day? es 

First, they abuse it .im the matter of their reading. The 
Sunday paper witlrits follies and crimes, served up in modern 
fashion, is wot proper reading for Sunday. How can a man 
»who*has spent his morning readings the paper get any profit 
from the church service. He has filled his mind with all 
‘amanner of things, so that it is not fit for the divine worship 
to which he goes at eleven o’clock. He is in no worshipful 
mood, for his thoughts have been carried far away from the 
things that pertain to godliness. The Sunday paper is not 
cnly not a necessity, but a positive evil. 

Second, many abuse the Lord’s Day. by spending it on 
their wheels. Now exercise is a good thing, but to be off on 
a *‘run’’ on Sunday can exert only a baleful influence on 
those who indulge in such pastime. Such a practice minis- 
ters oniy to the body, and has no wholesome influence on the 
spirit of a man. 

Third, there are those who abuse the day by frittering away 
the morning hours at home doing mere nothings, and then 
spend the afternoon in paying visits to all their friends. They 
too get no good from the day, for they neglect their spiritual 
natures altogether. 

Fourth, when traveling many waste the day in sight-seeing. 
I regret to say that many church-members are guilty of this 
practice, They seem to think that the fourth commandment 
is only for the ‘* stay-at-homes,”’’ 
to travelers. In this they do themselves and others much 
harm, But, besides these, there are many other ways in which 
men abuse the Lord’s Day in these times. While they con- 
d-mn the Pharisees, they themselves are to be blamed for 
their laxity in this duty. 

Now look for a moment at the use of the day. It is given 
to us for our spiritual improvement. For this, it is absolutely 
needful that we should spend it, at least in part, in worship. 
God's house should be visited, and his word be heard. Then 
in our homes it would be well to try and read up about the 
prozress of the kingdom in this world. Six days of the week 
are quite sufficient to read up on national politics. Give one 
day to heavenly politics. In this way you will learn how your 
prayer, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,’’ is being answered. Medita- 
tion and prayer may well have “some place on that day, for 
only thus can we take moral account of stock.. The week is 
too full of a thousand other things to permit of proper medi- 
tation, and without this we never can grow in grace as we 
shov!.!. lf we thus try and-spend that Lord's Day, we shall 


and that it has no application 


Even a strict liter-* 


course. 
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find it a refreshment and a delight, and shall grow apace in 
all needful graces. 


New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


(The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this . 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 12. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The religious solitariness of Jesus is not only manifested by 
the failure of so many to believe on him,—it is brought into 
prominence by the active hostility of the Pharisaic party, 
aroused in a variety of ways. 

Read the whole chapter at one time, noting how com- 
pletely it is devoted to the encounters of Jesus with the 
Pharisees, 

Reread the whole, noting (1) the captious spirit of those 
who criticised the doings of Jesus and of his disciples ; (2) the 
broad range (vs. 8, 12) of the answers of Jesus; (3) the 
anxiety (v. 16) of Jesus to avoid raising unhealthy excitement ; 
(4) his prophetic (vs. 18-21) portraiture ; (5) the Pharisaic 
explanation (v. 24) of his power to cast out devils, and the 
reply of Jesus ; (6) the unforgivable sin (vs. 31, 32) ; (7) the 
sign of Jonah (v. 40) ; (8) the brethren whom Jesus recog- 
nized, 


II. 


(These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.} 


The commentaries discuss minutely the questions raised by 
this chapter, such as the Pharisaic attitude to Jesus and the 
unpardonable sin’ Broadus, 256-281; Bruce, 181-193 ; Ab- 
bott, 161-172; Carr, 103-110; Rice, 129-137. A fire dis- 
cussion of the sabbath and of the other matters at issue is 
given by Fairbairn, ‘* Studies,’’ chapter ro. 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


III. QuEsTIONS FOR StuDY AND Discussion, 
[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 

1. Jesus and the Pharisees, (1.) Putting together Matthew 
9 : 3, II, 14, 34; 11 : 19; 12: 2, 14, etc., what would oae 
give as the Pharisaic estimate of Jesus? Did they really 
honor him in their hearts, or did they look upon him as one 
of doubtful character? (2.) What was Jesus’ view of them, 
and where did he express it ? 

2. Jesus and Sabbath Observance. (3.) Was the offense of 
the company of disciples (12:1) a serious or merely technical 
violation of the sabbath law as understood by the Jews of that 
day ? [Riddle: vs. 1,2. McLaren: 1,9 1.] (4.) Did Jesus 
in his reply (12 : 3-7) deny that he had violated the law, or 
justify himself in breaking it? [Riddle : vs. 3-7. Geikie: ¥ 5.] 
(5.) What two notable principles did he utter at this time 
regarding the sabbath? Compare verse 8 with Mark 2 : 27. 
What do they mean ? [Outline Studies: I, 1. Wright: § 1.] 

3. The Prophetic Portrait of Jesus. (6.) Notice the free- 
dom of the quotation from Isaiah 42: 1-4. Was it apposite ? 
What characteristics of Jesus does it point out? [Outline 
Studies : I, 3.] 

4. Captions Attacks on Jesus. (7.) How did Jesus expose 
the absurdity of the calumny (v. 24) circulated by the Phari- 
sees? (8.) In describing the unpardonable sin, what did 
Jesus mean by ‘‘ speaking against the Holy Spirit,’’—a denial 
of the absolutely good*(Bruce), or a deliberate ascription to 
Satan of that which one knows to be a work of God (Broadus) ? 
[Outline Studies: II, 1.]  (9.) In view of such testimony as 
that recorded in verses 9-23, was the demand for a “‘ sign ”’ 
reasonable or insulting ? How does Jesus treat the request ? 
(10.) Of -whom does Jesus utter the parable of the man who 
reformed, but became seven times as degenerate as before ? 
[Outline Studies : II, 2.] 

IV. THe Leapinc THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

What is a good working principle of sabbath observance ? 

Compare Jesus’ own words in 11 : 28-30 and the prophetic 
words in 12 : 18-21. 

What a simple but comprehensive declaration of the love 
of Jesus fur his disciples is given by his repeated comparisons 
in verse 50! "Is it complete ? 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ro had many friends. How many disciples had he 

chosen? When his fame had gone abroad through all 
Syria, and the sick and possessed with evil spirits, and those 
who had palsy, were brought to him, what did he do for them ? 
Do you think those who were cured became his friends ? 
How do you suppose their friends would always feel toward a 
great physician who had cured and given back to them in 
health their children and relatives? Jesus must have had 
many friends in the cities of Galilee and all that region of 
country. 

Jesus’ Enemies.—Jesus had enemies. 
in finding fault with him. For what did they blame him at 
Matthew's feast? Those who did not like him began to 
watch very closely to discover something for which they 
might blame him. About that time, Jesus and his disciples 
were one day walking across or by a field of growing grain. 
The story says ‘‘ through the corn.’’ But it was not a field 
of tall, straight stalks, like our corn; for wheat and barley 
The fields were not 
fenced within stone walls or barbed wire, as we see fields 
nowadays, but there were trodden foot-paths along the road- 
side or across the fields, where any one might walk. 

The Sabbath Day.—As they went, the disciples were 
hungry, and began to pick the ears of grain and rub them in 
their hands to take off the husks, and then they ate the ker- 
nels: “The Pharisees were watching, and they told Jesus that 
his disciples were doing something unlawful on the sabbath 
day. Jesus did not reprove his disciples, as, no doubt, the 
Pharisees hoped he would; but he asked the Pharisees some 
They 
must have known that it was not dishonest to take the grain ; 
for it was written in their law that travelers or strangers might 
pass through a vineyard and eat at pleasure, but must not 
carry any grapes away. Also, they might go through stand- 
ing corn.(or grain), and pluck the ears with their hands, Lut 
must nor use a sickle to cut it. This might be done any wech- 
day, but, because the disciples rubbed the grain in their 
fingers, they called it doing work on the sabbath. What is 
the fourth commandment? So strictly the Pharisees pre- 
tended to keep the letter of the law, but not the spirit of 
loving obedience. 

David when Hungry,—Jesus, always ready to refer to 
Scripture, asked the fault-finders if they had not read how 
David and his companions were hungry, and ate the holy 
bread which was always kept in the tabernacle. (Have a 
drawing or picture of the altar of shewbread, and explain its 
use.) It was renewed every sabbath day by the priests who 
cared for the tabernacle, but they broke no commandment by 
working on the sabbath. Jesus told them that one greater 
than the temple was with them, and calling himself by the 
lowly name he loved to use, the Son of man, he said to 
them the Golden Text we have to-day. 

In the Synagogue.— Another sabbath, Jesus went into the 
synagogue, and saw there a man whose right hand was with- 
ered and useless. Sharp eyes were watching Jesus, and 
sharp tongues ready to say tempting words. They asked him, 
‘Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath day?’’ Jesus was ever 
ready to answer a question by asking another. He asked, 
‘** What man, if he had one sheep, and it fell into a pit on the 
sabbath day, would not take hold of it and lift it out?’’ He 
knew every one would do it, and not stop to think of the law 
against lifting a burden on the sabbath. ‘Of how much 
more value is a man than a sheep ?’’ he asked. When Jesus 
had looked around at his enemies, grieved at their hardness 
of heart (for he knew their thoughts), he said to the man 
whose hand hung lifeless, ‘‘ Stretch forth thine “and.’’ It 
was restored, for he lifted that hand strong and well as the 
other. 

Sabbath Healing.—Jesus asked the Pharisees sevetal ques- 
tions: ‘* Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath, or to do evil ? 
to save life, or to kill?’’ They answered not a word, Lut 
went out and consulted together how they might destroy him. 
The restored hand was not the only sabbath work of mercy. 
Luke, who was a physician, and knew much about diseases, 
tells of other cures. Another sabbath, in another synagogue, 
was a woman who was so bent and bowed over from a painful 
disease that she had not lifted herself straight up for eighteen 
years. Longer than all the years of your young life she had 
been a sufferer. Crippled and weary, but yet she went to the 
Synagogue on the sabbath, Jesus’ pitying eye quickly saw 
the curved and bent back, and called her to him, saying, 
‘** Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity.’”’ He laid his 
hands on her,—she was Straight, and praised God. Suppose 
she had not gone to Jesus when he called, or with shame 
had hidden herself behind some one in the crowd? Read in 
Luke 13: 14-17, and see what the angry ruler of the syna- 
gogue said, and-how Jesus answered the pitiless man. An- 
other sabbath, the Pharisees watched as Jesus went into the 
house of a Pharisee to eat a meal. A man was there who Kad 
the dropsy, and Jesus cured him. Again the Pharisees 
seg aes re nee that he sinned, breaking the sab- 

. earn about the sabbath from the exam- 


They first showed it 


and other grains were all called corn. 


questions which they do not seem to have answered. 
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ple of Jesus? That it should be a happy day of blessing, that 
it is the Lord’s day, given to man to rest from labor, to learn 
and do God’s will, to be glad that Jesus conquered the grave, 
and so hallowed the first day of the week, and that it is right 
to do works of mercy or necessity on the sabbath. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE most practical_Golden Text to use in the primary 

class for this lesson is the fourth commandment. It 

may take some ‘little time to memorize it, but we can vary the 

drill by intervals of discussion as to the ways in which these 
children may be active in keeping the sabbath holy. 

We are particular that the children shall take large part in 
this discussion, because some of them are carefully taught at 
home, and have their special Sunday occupations, which are 
a delight to their souls ; and, in telling of these Sunday joys, 
they suggest much that will be a great help to our untaught 
children who have hitherto looked upon the day as an occa- 
sion on which they must ‘‘ keep quiet ’’ and ‘‘ keep out of the 
way.”’ 

This suggests to us that we are not to assume that, as a 

general thing, our children wilfully break the sabbath ; but we 
“are perfectly safe in assuming that they do not know how to 
keep it, and sin, many of them, through ignorance and neg- 
lect. Therefore the stress of our lesson will come upon, 
**«Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy,’’ rather than 
upon, ‘‘ In it thou shalt not do any work.’’ 
« We are to spend the hour in suggesting Sunday activities, in 
teaching the children what it is right or best to do, rather 
than in teaching them what it is ‘‘ wicked to do on Sunday.’’ 
We do not wish to make this a lesson of warning, but of invi- 
tation, —a lesson suggesting an active expression of reverence 
and joy on the Lord’s Day. We do not propose to enforce a 
repression which at best is only a passive waiting for release 
from bondage. 

In our preparation it might be well to investigate the sub- 
ject of Sunday activities in the home, and to secure the co- 
operation of parents in carrying. out our lesson plans. The 
January number of The New Jersey Sunday School Messen- 
ger, Trenton, New Jersey ‘price, three cents a copy), con- 
tains an article on *‘ Sunday Activities at Home,’’ which is 
full of suggestion for mothers and teachers, 

We primary teachers need to have a’ good many of these 
things in mifid, because the frequent and somewhat Careless 
commands, ‘*Don’t!’’ and ‘*‘ Keep quiet !’’ with which our 
children are suppressed on Sunday, are hardening them, and 
making them indifferent to the wrong of sabbath-breaking. 

In relating the lesson story, we cannot enter into any dis- 
cussion or explanation of Pharisaic law with ffiese babies, but 
we can tell them that spies were watching our Lord as he 
waiked through the fields on the sabbath. 

These men were set to watch him, that they might find 
fault with his work as he ‘‘ went about doing good.’’ We know 
perfectly well that Jesus always obeyed the spirit of the Old 
Testament commands about remembering the sabbath day to 
keep it holy; but those who were determined to find fault 
saw that Jesus paid no attention to certain sabbath rules they 
had, which helped them and their followers to keep up a sort 
of sham goodness. This will be a sufficient reason to show 
where the trouble with the Pharisees came to interfere with 
the innocent act of satisfying hunger, and the merciful heal- 
ing of the man with a withered hand. 

After relating the lesson story,—from which we may omit, 
for the sake of simplicity, the mention of David and the 
sacred bread,—we explain that Jesus taught us all that real 
love and obedience to God on the sabbath, and faithfulness to 
his command, ‘‘ Remember the sabbath,’’ would cause us to 
help a lamb or any other creature which had been hurt, or 
to wait upon the sick and suffering, and to be thoughtful and 
considerate (on the Lord’s Day) of any living creature which 
God has made. 

Doing these things, we pray with our hands as well as with 
our lips. We are remembering the sabbath day, to keep it 
holy, when on that day our occupation draws us closer to our 
Lord, and helps us to learn more of him. 

Are there not many things which we can do on Sunday 
which will keep our hands, our feet, and our thoughts, busy in 
learning about our Father ? 


Vorthampton, ‘Mass. 


ASAE 
Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE words ‘‘ Sabbath service ”’ and the large letter L should 
be on the board at the beginning. 

Whien 4 father, or a teacher, or a big brother (or a superin- 
tendent), cares a great deal about his own autbority, he is apt 
to say **Don’t.”’ WWiren he cares-only for the welfare of the 
ca 7 


ee 


children, he is more likely to say ‘‘ Do,’’—and that is better. 
The Pharisees cared very little for the good of their people, 
but for their own authority they cared a great deal ; so their 
teachings were mostly ‘‘ don’ts."” They had many things to 
say about what not to do on the Sabbath. In our anxiety to 
preserve this precious gift of God we are liable to make the 
same mistake. Jesus’ lesson to us to-day is that his sabbath 
(Golden Text ?) is a time for doing rather than ‘‘ don’ting.’’ 

Four elements of Sabbath service are suggested in this les- 
son. If we do them all, we shall not often need to ask whether 
it is lawful to do this or that on the Sabbath. 

The first is simply /tving. We have to eat, and whatever 
is necessary to our daily lives, and may not be done either 
before or after, we may do on the Lord’s Day, as the disciples 
did. Some claim that Sunday exercise is a necessity to living. 
But living includes soul-life as well as body-life, and the heart 
needs ‘fresh air as well as the lungs. ; 

The second Sabbath service is one that Pharisees, ancient 
and modern, know very little about,—/oving. The joy of 
meeting with God’s dear people, the sweetness of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath home, the blessing and ‘‘ mercy’’ rather than 
the formal sacrifice,—these are what God meant us to have 
upon his hely day. 

The disciples followed Jesus through the field to the syna- 


gogue. Learning the will of God is an important part of oar 
Sabbath duty. What are some of the ways in which we can 
do this ? 


What trouble had the man in the synagogue? He is a type 
of those who need /if/ting. There is .plenty of it to do all 
around us,—in your class, in the home, somewhere in the 
‘** highways and hedges ’’ of your town. Did you ever try to 
worship God by helping somebody ? Will you try to-day ? 

The next time you ask yourself; ‘‘ Ought I te do this on 
Sunday ?”’ consider these points : Does it help me to live ? to 
love ? to learn? to lift? Is it what Jesus would do on the 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


Moos on cities did Christ warn? Why? What 
kind of men did Christ say had received his truth? 
What blessed invitation did he give to all men? 

2. Foop ON THE SABBATH (vs. 1, 2).—In what part of 
Palestine did this event occur? At what period of Christ’s 
ministry? At what time of day, probably? What was the 
‘*corn’’? How could the disciples get at it easily? How 
far was this lawful ? (Deut. 23 : 25.) _Why did the Pharisees 
object to it? : 

3. From THE Law (vs. 3-5).—From what book did Christ 
quote? (1 Sam. 21: 6.) What was the shewbread ? (Exod. 
25: 23-30; Lev. 24: 5-8.) What purpose did it serve? 
Who could use it? (Lev. 24:9.) On what day did David 
take it? (1 Sam. 21:6; Lev. 24:8.) How would this ex- 
ample come with especial force to the Pharisees? How did 
the priests break the sabbath law? How did their work 
really keep the sabbath ? ; 

4. Lorp OF THE SABBATH (vs, 6-8).—How was Christ 
greater than the temple? From what writer does he quote in 
verse 7? (Hos. 6:6.) What is the point of the quotation, 
in this connection? How was Christ lord of the sabbath? 
In giving it to man, what use does he want made of it? For 
what purposes should it not be used? How can we put the 
right spirit into our sabbath observance ? 

5. A QUESTION OF HEALING (vs. 9-13).—When did this 
second incident eccur? (Luke 6:6.) What was Christ’s 
custom in regard to church-going? What made the man’s 
affliction particularly severe? (Luke 6: 6.) How did the 
purpese of the Pharisees’ question condemn it? To what 
law did Christ appeal? (Exod. 23 : 4,5; Deut.22: 4.) How 
was the reference a pertinent one? Why could the Pharisees 
find no fault with the miracle ? 


For the Superintendent’ 

1. What did Christ’s disciples do on the sabbath day? 2. 
Who objected? 3, What merciful deed did Christ himself 
perform on the sabbath? 4. What gave Christ the right to 
lay down rules for sabbath keeping? (Golden Text.) 5. To 
what kinds of acts should we consecrate our sabbaths ? 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1. How did the disciples seem to break the sabbath law? 
2. Who objected to their action? 3. Whose example did 
Christ quote in defending his disciples? 4. What did Christ 





say of himself and the sabbath? 5. What sort of things did 
he say might be done on the sabbath ? 


Boston. 
ASA 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


= HROUGH THE CornFiELpDs,’’—Jesus and his disci- 

ples were passing along an unfenced path that led 
through a field of ripening wheat. It was the sabbath, and 
the disciples, as they journeyed, plucked ears of wheat, rubbed 
them in their hands, then blew the chaff away, and ate the 
grain, I have seen my muleteers do the same thing a hun- 
dred times, and I do not think any native could pass through 
a wheat field without doing as the disciples did. I had often 
to remonstrate with my men for taking bunches of ears to 
parch over the camp-fire at night; but they always gave me 
to understand that they were acting strictly in accord with the 
traveler’s recognized rights. The Pharisees did not object to 
the plucking of the ears, for in Deuteronomy 23 : 25 such 
taking of what really belonged to another was allowed: 
** When thou comest into the standing corn of thy neighbor, 
then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand; but thou 
shall not move a sickle into thy neighbor's standing corn,’’ 
What the Pharisees objected to was not the act of plucking, 
but the rubbing and eating on the sabbath. The act evidently 
transgressed some of their own frivolous traditions, which re- 
garded man as made for the sabbath, but didnot look on the 
sabbath as made for man. Many things were evidently said 
by Jesus on the law of the sabbath which are not recorded by 
Matthew. Mark reports the part of the argument that rests 
on the bottom law of humanity, ‘‘ the sabbath was made for 
man.’’ Matthew notes that our Lord taught that the sabbath 
law was not a mere negative and restriction, but a day of 
mercy on which to render the deeds of mercy. This great 
law of mercy over-rode every formal precept. 

‘* THAT WHICH IT Is NoT LAWFUL TO Do uPON THE SAB- 
BATH.’’—It is impossible to appreciate fully our Lord’s teach- 
ing with regard to the sabbath without some idea of the 
burdensome trivialities with which the Jews had surrounded 
the observance of that day, and a record of these is to be 
found in the Talmud. There was sober legislation as to the 


removal of yermin from garments (an Oriente) oaasmsmaticnm\.« 
and Rabbi Eifezer, a contemporary of the apostles, laid it 


down that he who kills such vermin on the sabbath day is as 
guilty as if he killed a camel. Later rabbis held that it was 

lawful to squeeze the vermin, and throw them away on the sab- 

bath, but not to kill them; while Abba Shavil maintained 

that they might be seized and thrown away, but not squeezed, 

Rabbi Rava used to throw them into a bowl of water on the 

In the digest of 
Maimonides, Rabbi Huna’s views are recorded, that it is the 

respectable thing to squeeze and throw them away on the 

sabbath as ,on week-days. Food cooked inadvertently on 
the sabbath day may be eaten, but, if cooked deliberately, 

must not be eaten. An egg laid ori the sabbath day was not 
to be removed from its place on that day. According to the 
school of Shammai, a man may add warm water to cold on 
the sabbath day, but not cold to warm. The school of Hillel 

maintained that either was lawful. A donkey might go out 
on the sabbath with a pack-saddle, provided it had been at- 
tached to its back the day before, but not with a riding-saddle, 

though it may have been on it from the day before ; but 
Rabbi Shimon, the son of Gamaliel (Paul's teacher), main- 
tained that it might go out with a riding-saddle, provided it 
did not look as if it were intended to carry loads. A bit of 
clay.on the garment on the sabbath was to be thrust off from 
the inside to avoid the appearance of cleaning. When on a 
part of the garment which could not be easily reached from 
the inside, it was to be removed by the nail, care being taken 
to avoid scraping. Clay might be removed from the shoes on 
the sabbath with the blunt edge of a knife. It was not lawful 
to look in a mirror on the sabbath; but the severity of the 
precept was mitigated by Rabbi Meir, who made it lawful in 
case the mirror was fixed to a wall. According to Rabbi 
Elazar, a man may pick up on the sabbath any splinter that 
lies before him for a toothpick ; but the Mishnic rabbis declare 
that he is only at liberty to take a straw from a cattle-crib. 
Rabbi Elazar further maintained that if a stick was pointed 
for a toothpick, inadvertently, on the sabbath, a sin-offering 
would be necessary as an atonement ; but, if deliberately, the 
offense would be punishable with flagellation, ‘‘I have 
heard,’’ says Rabbi Eliezer ben Yacob, ‘‘ of a judicial tribunal 
inflicting flagellation and capital punishment, though not war- 
ranted by the law, with the intention of making a fence round 
the law. Thus a man was stoned to death for riding on horse- 
back on the sabbath at a time when Gentile tyranny prohibited 
the observance of the law.’’ 

‘¢ PRIESTS IN THE TEMPLE PROFANE THE SABBATH, AND 
ARE GUILTLEss.’’—The rite of circumcision superseded the 
injunction to rest on the sabbath. The inviolability of the sab- ~ 
bath was not allowed to stand in the way of the temple ser- 
vice, But the Saviour rises to a higher argument still, He 


sabbath, and his example was commended. 

























































































































































































































was Lord of the temple, whose priests transgressed the law, 
and were blameless. He is Lord of the sabbath as a day for 
doing good. As Lord of the sabbath ke came, not to_destroy 
it, or to attenuate’ its sanctions, but to manifest his supreme 
lordship by owning it, interpreting its deeper meanings, pre- 
siding over its uses, ennobling it as the Lord’s Day, and dow- 


ering it with the birthright of liberty and the sunlight of love. 


London, England. 
AKSAS 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE sabbath was made for man, not only as an individual, 
but for man in his complex form, which we call society. 
To preserve the physical, moral, and mental health of society, 
there must be a recurrent period of rest. This was necessary 
as soon as people emerged from the leisurely and uniform life 
of the shepherd, and became tillers of the soil. As they 
passed from quiet and unexactine work, which must be seen 
to every day, to more exigent employments, which might be 
intermitted, the rest-day became at once a social necessity. 
The fourth commandment was given to the Jewish nation as 
it emerged from the shepherd life to that of the farmer and 
trader. It came just when it was needed for their individual 
and social welfare. 

With every generation since the law was given at Sinai the 
need of the day of rest has grown greater. 
ward movement of civilization has wrought a more rapid 
movement in society, and has caused a greater demand on the 
nervous energy of the race. 


The whole on- 


The movement from Asia to 
Europe represents a vast acceleration of the social forces. 
That from Europe to America stands for a change in the same 
direction, and nearly though not quite so great. In our own 
time, the hurry and bustle, the noise and the strain, of both 
mercantile pursuits and of social intercourse, even of the life 
of the church, have grown upon us from year to year, until we 
seem likely to be swept off our feet by the flood of great and 
small things which flows all about us. So man and society 
need the marked and emphatic interruption which the day of 
rest brings us, and which makes health and sanity possible to 
us. Without taking a breathing-space, in which to lift our 


juinds into communion with what is best and highest, society 


& CIAUET Ol WCUVIty-wrenreur a orcaur or Ue Te 
of the Spirit moving in it. 

God wills us to be free from the entanglements which ma- 
terial things threaten to ensnare the spirit. A prisoner who 
had been shut up for life within the narrow bounds of a 
cell, and ad spent fifty years there, was suddenly liberated. 
He went out to seek the friends of his youth, but found them 
all dead and gone. Ile could hardly recall a feature of the 
face of nature around the home of his childhood. Change in 
it, and forgetfulness in him, had effaced the past. At last he 
went back to his prison, and begged to be restored to his cell, 
as it was the only home he had left him. The whirl of busi- 
ness, of amusement, of professional and intellectual pursuits, 
is ‘building daily a prison-house round our spirits. The 
weekly duy of rest comes to keep us free and in touch with 
the grander things which lie beyond the employments of every- 
day life. If that prisoner had been let out one day in seven, he 
would have kept his mind in touch with friends and kindred, 
and with familiar scenes, and need not have gone back to his 
prison. God gives us the sabbath to keep us free, individu- 
ally and collectively, from the slavery of the world —the 
** whirled ’’—by keeping us in touch with the great and un- 
changeable realities. It is made for man to keep him free, as 
is God's will for his human children. 


Philadelphia 
AY 
Lesson Summary 


J ESUS and his disciples are walking, on the sabbath day, 
Being 
ciples pluck the bending heads, rub them in 
the loosened kernels. The law allowed this 
but doing it on the sabbath called from the 
complaint. Replying, Jesus reminds them of acts literally 
unlawful, which, under stress of necessity, were done, once 
by David, and every sabbath by priests in the temple. What 
the temple service requires must be done. But the Son of man 
is greater than the temple. What he requires must be done. 
To understand this would be to censure less, as does he who 
is **lord of the sabbath.’’ 
withered hand. 


through fields of ripened grain. hungry, the dis- 
their hands, eat 
(Deut. 23 : 25), 
Pharisees bitter 


Again, he meets a man with a 
Shall he heal him on the sabbath? Why 
A sheep is pulled from a pit on the sabbath. Mercy 
demands it. God will have mercy (v. 7). The man should 
be sayed, even on the sabbath day, and Jesus saves him 


not? 


— 
Added Points 
God provides food for us, but we have ourselves to take it 
and eat it, or to starve while it is within reach. 
We often look at laws as made chiefly for our enemies. 
We want them enforced against those whom we dislike. 
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He who is in earnest in God’s service, thinks more of what 
he can do in that service than of what is forbidden. 

One who has important work to do for others, cares more 
for doing that work than for resting from it. 

A loving spirit pleases God more than many a gift. 

If we can help a maimed man to wholeness, that is a service 
for God and for man. 

God's rest day is for rest in his service, not for rest from his 
service, 


Convention Calendar for 1898 


Tennessee, at Memphis ‘ . February 22-24 
Louisiana, at Shreveport... ....... 0...» April—— 
International Executive Committee, at Atlanta . April 13-16 
Georgia, at Gainesville . ‘ April 18-20 
West Virginia, at Clarksburg. . . April 19-21 
Virginia, at Staunton . April 20-22 
Alabama, at Birmingham . April 19-21 
Texas, at Waco . . April 26-28 
Mississippi, at Oxford . May 3-5 
Kansas, at Abilene . . May 10-12 
North Dakota, at Larimore May 
Illinois, at Galesburg .... May 10-12 
Ohio, at Columbus . June 14-16 
Iowa, at Cedar Rapids 2° . June 21-23 
Kentucky, at Paducah. ........-...% « - Jume 14-16 
World's Triennial Convention, at London . . July 11-16 
Missouri, at —— Died. ci . August 23-25 
North Carolina, at Salisbury . August —— 
South Carolina, at Georgetown August 
Colorado, at Canon City . . August 22-24 
Maine, at Skowhegan . October 18-20 
Michigan, at Saginaw . ea eae November 15-17 
New Jersey, at Paterson, triennial. . . November 15-17 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . November 27-29 
British North America 
AsSiniboia, at Moosomin . 
Manitoba, at Brandon . 


uebec, at Georgetown . .. 
ew Brunswick, at Moncton 


Ontario, at Peterborough . 


. April —— 

. May 31 to June 2 
, August 13-16 

. October 18-20 

. October 25-27 


wa... 
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The Student Volunteers’ Convention 
in Cleveland 

* IS expected that about two thousand students from 

the various colleges will be in attendance at the 
Third International Triennial Convention of the Student 
Volunteer Movement at the meeting to be held in Cleve- 
land, February 23-27. President Charles F. Thwing 
writes to The Sunday School Times as follows: ‘To 
these students the Young Men's Christian Association 
of .Adelbert College, and the Young Women's Christian 
Association of the College for Women of Western Re- 
serve University, beg to say through your columns that 
the heartiest welcome is given, and the privileges of 
these associations and of the university are extended. 
Eldred Hall, the building of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Adelbert College, has just been 
opened, and it is hoped that many students will find it 
pleasant and convenient to make use of this building 
while they are in Cleveland. Whatever the students 
of Western Reserve University can do to make the stay 
in Cleveland of their brothers and sisters in other uni- 
versities and colleges satisfactory they wish to do."’ 

The convention will open at half-past two o'clock 
Wednesday afternoon, and close the following Sunday 
night. ‘*The convention is held in Cleveland at the 
invitation of the Young Men's Christian Association of 
that city, seconded by all the churches,"’ the announce- 
ment states. The meeting-place for all the general ses- 
sions will be the armory of the Cleveland Greys. 

The purpose of the convention, as announced, is ‘to 
bring together carefully selected delegations of students 
and professors from all important institutions of higher 
learning in North America, and leaders of the missionary 
enterprise, both at home and abroad, to consider the 
great problem of evangelization of the world, and 
unitedly to resolve to undertake, in his strength, greater 
things for the extension of the kingdom of Christ."’ 

One afternoon will be given up to section conferences 
on evangelistic, educational, and medical work ; another 
afternoon will be given to the different mission fields, 
and a third afternoon to denominational conferences. 
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Each\of these conferences will be presided over by its 
own chairman. 

More than a hundred names are announced as speak- 
ers during the great conference. Among these are Dr. 
B. C. Atterbury of China, Bishop Baldwin of Canada, 
the Rev. Lyman Bartlett of Turkey, the Hon. James A. 
Beaver of Pennsylvania, the Rev. W. B. Boomer of 
Chile, the Rev. J. G. Brown of India, the Rev. J. L. 
Bruce of Brazil, the Rev. Dr. A. Bunker of Burma, the 
Rey. Irving M. Channon of Micronesia, President Clark 
of the Christian Endeavor Society, the Rev. T. N. B. 
Demaree of Japan,’ Dr. George D. Dowkontt, Bishop 
Dudley of Kentucky, the Rev. James S. Gale of Korea, 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Mrs. Emma Haviland of 
South Africa, the Rev. C. C. Kelso of Malaysia, M. 
Henry Kerr of West Africa, Bishop Leonard of Ohio, 
the Rev. F. B, Meyer of England, the Rev. W. S. Nel- 
son of Syria, Bishop Ninde of the Methodist Church, 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, Evangelist S. M. Sayford, Dr. A. F. 
Schauffler, Miss Florence E. Smith of Colombia, Rob- 
ert E. Speer, the Rev. William Wallace of Mexico, 
Robert P. Wilder, C. K. Ober, and R. C. Morse. 

A large number of the mission boards have promised 
to send delegates, as well as the colleges, Young Men's 
Christian Associations, ‘Young People’s Societies, Broth- 
erhood of St. Andrew, and the like. Reduced railroad 
rates have been secured, and the better class of hotels 
offer to entertain those not regularly invited at from two 
dollars to two dollars and a half a day. Regularly 
invited delegates up to fifteen hundred will have free 
entertainment provided. 


Drummond's Addresses * 


HE Ideal Life will be welcome to the friends of Pro- 
fessor Drummorid, both for what it gives of his 
early evangelistic addresses, and for the two beautiful 
tributes to his memory which have beeneprefixed to 
them. 

Dr. Watson and Dr. Nicoll write of their friend with 
the insight which love only can confer, and they make 
one know much of him that would hardly have been 
guessed from his writings. The picture they draw shows 
a very beautiful character, in which nature was so inter- 
fused by grace that it seemed impossible to distinguish 
between them. As a great theologian said of Bonaven- 
tura, ‘‘in our friend, Adam would seem’ not to have 
fallen."’ And while very lofty types of spirituality too 
often retain a tang of severity and almost asperity, Henry 
Drummond's flow of cheerful kindliness and charity put 
every one at ease with him, and won the affection of all 
who knew him. 

These addresses of his are the most Scottish of all his 
literary work. They have much though not quite all 
the literary grace of his maturer works, and more of the 
Scottish strenuousness of manner, though not more of 
hearty earnestness than he showed in later life. They 
reflect more directly the intellectual environment of his 
youth, especially in the statements as to the abounding 
of sin in life and in society. For the still greater 
abounding of grace we have to wait in his case. Yet 
even in this volume there is a breadth and a freshness 
of a kind, very unusual in Scottish theology of Drum- 
mond's earlier days. It is not possible not to see in him 
the results of close and appreciative study of Bushnell, 
for whom he always had the highest value. Thus he 
sums up one of Bushnell’ s most characteristic discourses, 
in the statement, «‘ Christ never demonstrated anything. 
He did not appeal to the reasoning power in man, but 
to the seeing power,—that power of imagination which 
deals with the images of things. . That is the key to all 
Christ's teaching—that he spoke not to the reason, but 
to the imagination. Incessantly he held up things be- 
fore our eyes, —things which in a few days or years would 
moulder into dust,—and told us to look there at the 
eternal’’ (pp. 144, 145). 

The intensity of conviction, the forcibleness of state- 
ment, and the simplicity of form, make, these models 


* The Tdeal Life : 
mond. 


Addresses Hitherto Uapublished. By Henry Drum- 
Nicoll. d fl 


With Memorial Sketches by lan Maclaren an son 
t2mo, pp. 330. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. $1.50. 
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of evangelistic addresses. They were 
eminently useful when first uttered. Saint 
and sinner will find in them what searches 
and discloses the secrets of the heart. 


o> 


Teague Tae Pace og ten SS Eat 
Ph.D., L.H.D. (emo, pp. xlvi, 187. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. 40 cents.) 

A leading American literary critic, 
Stedman, long ago rated Tennyson's Prin- 
cess as ‘‘ the most varied and interesting 
of his works with respect té freshness and 
invention ;"’ Saintsbury calls it a master- 
piece ;- Traill says that if it is not one of 
the poetically greatest, it is ‘the most 
humanly complete of all the poet’ s works." 
Other critics agree in substance with these 
estimates. It is therefore fitting that The 
Princess should be edited and annotated 
by a scholar no less competent than, 
Professor Dr. Albert S. Cook of Yale 
University, in a volume especially for 
school use. * About thirty-five or forty 
pages are occupied with introductory 
matter, made up largely of critical com- 
ments on the poem from various literary 
and scholarly authorities. The poem it- 






voted to the subject of biblical investiga- 
tion, and which is generally interpreted 
as an appeal to Catholic scholars to take 
part in the'researches of the day in this 
department. The Catholics, however, 
do not seem to be perfectly clear in refer- 
ence to the trend and tendency of the 
Encyclical. A lively debate has been 
carried. on between Professors Kaulen 
and Scholz and Professors Schépfer and 


Schantz, as to the hermeneutical signifi- |" 


cance of this official document, the one 


party maintaining that it contained noth- | 


ing new in principle on the subjects of 
inspiration and interpretation of the 
Scriptures, the other insisting that by this 
pronunciamento the Pope had established 
biblical imterpretation in the Catholic 
Church ‘‘upon the scientific principle.’’ 
The Protestant Professor Kénig of Ros- 
tock has made it an especial point to study 
the views of Catholic writers on the merits 
of this discussion in Germany, Austria, 
France, Ireland, and America, and de- 
clares that fully five-sixths of the opinions 
published warmly endorse the second 





view,—that of Schépfer. This, he says, 
is especially so inthe use to be made of 


self is clearly printed, the lines numbered, | the natural sciences to biblical interpreta- 


and the annotations are given at the foot 
of the page. 


| 
| 


tion, according to which the teachings of 


The annotations appeal | these sciences are to be applied, not only 


alike to the scholar and the literary artist. | to the defense, but also to the explana- 


Although the book is primarily a student's | tion, of the Scriptures. 


One of the most 


manual, it is not less to be recommended | noteworthy results of the Encyclical has 


for the home library table. 
Ba 


Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sher- 
man. With illustrations by Maude and 
Genevieve Cowles. (t2mo, pp. 140: _ Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. $1.50.) 


For a_ certain refinement of fancy, 
dainty simplicity, and healthful moral 
tone, Frank Dempster Sherman's Little- 
Folk Lyrics has not been excelled by any 
recent books of verse for or about chil- 
dren. Mr. Sherman has a fine eye and 
ear for nature. His -similes are often 
suggestive, original, and sometimes they 
are so artistically handled as to be, not 
merely delightful, but enduring in theif 
impression. Some of the poems are 
not quite on the level of young children, 
yet a certain childlike spirit directs the 
movement of them all. The book is fitly 
and charmingly illustrated, 


YO 
Literary Notes and News 


Everything pertaining 
to Northfield has an 
interest to the multitude 
of those who annually visit Mr. Moody's 
home, or follow the Christian work con- 
tinaally done there. A handsomely 
printed pamphlet on Northfield New and 
Old is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of the place. The forty pages con- 
tain thirty illustrations of the buildings 
and localities familiar to visitors, and there 
is much information about Northfield 
that is of interest to the general reader. 
The pamphlet is published and for sale 
by The Colportage Bookstore, East North- 
field, Massachusetts, at twenty-five cents 
per copy. 


Northfield 
New and Old 


—— 


It is a noteworthy fact 
that within the last 
half-decade of years 
Bible study has engaged the attention of 
the theologians of the Roman Catholic 
Church as has not been the case for 
many decades before. The direct cause of 
this new departure was the publication, by 
Pope Leo XIII, of the Encyclical «* Provi- 
deatissimus Dei’ in 1393, which was de- 


Roman Catholic 
Biblical Research 


been the founding of a new journal de- 
voted entirely to biblical study by Ger- 
man Catholic scholars. This new organ 
is entitled Biblische Studien, edited by 
Professor Bardenhewer, and published by 
Herder, in Freiburg, and the first year’s 
issues have just been completed. _Protes- 
tant specialists recognize the scholarship 
and scientific value of the new venture. 
Probably the most notable article that has 
yet appeared in this journal is an investi- 
gation of the Alexandrian text of Daniel 
in its relation to the Hebrew, by Professor 
Bludau, which article covers two hundred 
and eighteen pages. For many years the 
French Catholic scholars have been doing 
excellent work in dealing with the relation 
of science to religion ; now their German 
colleagues are making steady advance in 
direct Bible interpretation. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 cr more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other aduertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the lishers' idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
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vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject te approval as to character, wording, and 
display. dvertisers are free to examine the 
sabecription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
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Sufferers from coughs, sore-throat, etc., 
should be constantly supplied with ‘* Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches.’’ Avoid imitations. 
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An Ideal Hymn and Tune Book 


‘CHURCH HYMNS 
and GOSPEL SONGS 


Compiled by Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
367 Hymns, tune for every Hymn 
Only $25 per 100 im boards. 30c. each, if by maii. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
CHICAGO» NEW YORK 
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A First-Class 
Man or Woman 


EASTER SERVICE 


For the Sunday-school 


THE PRINCE VICTORIOUS 
By Alonzo Stone and Chas. A. Bechter 
Melodies: Bright, catchy, modern. Recitations and 
exercise appropriate for the occasion. 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
_ 416 Arch Street. hiladelphia, Pa. 
Sample copy, 4 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. All deal- 
ers. Mention this paper. 








To look after our 
subscribers, secure 
renewals and new 
names. The com- 
ing year, 1898, will 
be the greatest in 
the history of THE 


LADICG* Ilome 
JOURNAL. Prof- 
itable employment 
offered. Write for 


roR EASTER isos 

Our new exercise, The Risen Light, delights 
every one, and will surely prove successful in 
SREY ARNO’ of HEM aereit Haste exercises. 
W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 


LIGHT FROM THE TOMB 
A striking and original service for Easter. Algo 


another beautiful service, ‘‘ Day Triu 
Sunday School Times said of our music; “It is new, 





: UNUSUAL, and CHARMING.” Send 7 cents (in_ stamps) 
particulars. for samples of both. .00 per 100, geepald. All dealers. 
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Haltl-Mack Co., blishers, 1oz0 Arch St., Phila. 
EASTER ECHOES, No. 16. recitations, ete. by 
Fithian, Kirkpatrick, Porter, Pitt, etc. 5c. each ; $3.7! 
gee ee, postpaid. Send 6c. for samples of above, av4 
ter programs, collection novelties and catalogue. 


MacCalla & Co. Inc., 249 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Easter Music for Sunday-schools 
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Children’s Day, and Thanksgiving. Geibel and Leh- 
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Lyman Abbott 
on Matthew 


A_ Commentary on the Gos of Matthew. 





By Lyman Assottr, D.D iditor of the Out- bie Leaflets containing four 

look and Pastor of Piymouth Church, Brooklyn, 4 Beautiful Easter Carols for 
N.Y. vol. 8vo, illustrated. Price, $1.50. f!-c0 Ber 100; $1.10 by mail. Fine music. Good words. 
Endorsed and recommended for the Senior Bible Splendid 8vo. Pestival An s, 8c. Send 


Class by Dr. F. K. Sanders, Professor of Biblical 
Vale University, in The Sunday 
Times, December, 1897. 


“ Abbott would prove to be guest 


stamps for samples. leaflet for every scholar. ‘Try 
them. Monarch Music Co., 323 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
rT 100, post- 


5 cts.; $4.00 pe 
JESUS LIVES! paid. Bi orchestration, 
$1.00. The story, witnesses, songs, and triumphs of 
the resurrection. Supplement, and decorating the floral 
cross. . Kurzenxnaze Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


otter EASTER 1898 necsy. 
Few fos Washington ft.,Chicago, IIL 
Tullar-Meredith (0.2% Monroe St. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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Every Musical Want 
in the way of supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 
Cuurcu Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 
LOVELY EASTER 
A new service of special merit, by Ida Scott Taylor, 
Sweney, and Entwiske. 5 cents. 
J. J. HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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useful.” 

SANDERS. 

#*s For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer. 

“* Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND Best.” — The /ndependent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 
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The Sunday Schoo! Cimes 


Philadelphia, February 19, 1898 


Eutered at the Post.office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
‘These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 4 year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
t following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
ividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies 7” a package io one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
Jerson only, and no names can be written or printed on 
separate rs. 

The pore fer & club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and peste in a pack- 

t r 


to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
rs will be sent accordingly. This applies vo package 
¢lubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
pickages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. Ss , 
Pree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

schools.that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can haye the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but cam have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 

r week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not suiy the post- 
° to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club. subscription is renewed by some other per- 
such person will oblige the pubinger vy 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The rs 
for a club will invariably be iscontinued at the cxpare 

of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the pa 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, wil 
upon application 


1. to enable 
be sent free, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 


| 
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paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond | 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 


the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 
wo or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one p>» Manly whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. } 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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The white purity of bed linen we-hed with 


FAIRY SOAP 


is the result and proof of the purity of 
this soap. The soap of the century. 
Pure, white, floating. 

Sold everywhere In 3 sizes for the toilet, bath 
and laundry. Made only by 

THE §. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louls. New York. 
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Don’t use 
an imitation—especially imitations of Pearl- 
ine. 
dangerous washing powders can 


Many are dangerous. And 


er be cheap—no matter how 


little you pay for them. Peddlers 
and untrustworthy grocers will tell 


you 


ine,” “s 








in the same factory, 


the stuff they offer is “ Pearl- 
ame as,” *‘as good as,”’ ‘‘ made 
” etc. It’s false. 


——._-—sC Pearline is the standard washing 
compound; never peddled; gives no prizes; simply stands 


on its merits as the best, safest 


, and most economical. 575 
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Thinin flesh? Perhaps it’s | 
natural. 

If perfectly well, this is 
probably the case. 

But many are suffering 
from frequent colds, nervous 
debility, pallor, and a hun- 
dred aches and pains, simply 
because they are not fleshy 
enough, 

Scott's Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil with’ Hypophos- 
phites strengthens the diges- 
tion, gives new force to the 
nerves, and makes rich, red 
blood. Itis a food in itself. 


soc. and $r.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & ROWNE Chamicte. New York 
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By W. 


Sunday-school teacher is 
and informing. The author’s rich 
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Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of 
impressively symbolize the centra 


the book shows how Sunday-schocl teachers may improve the 


blessed opportunities that are set 


Bound in cloth. 
16mo. 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. 


Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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R. HALL’S presentation of the work and privileges of the 


He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the 
most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s work, and Miss 
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‘*Do not Stammer 
From Bishop Cyrus D. Foss 
Office, Bishop’s Room, 1018 Arch St. 
fi zh con- 


iladelphia, Jan. 1 
It gives me pleasure to certify to my 
fidence in Mr. E. S. Johnston’s method ef treat- 
ment of stammering. Last summer I inquired 
into it with care, and also briefly observed the 
operation of it in a large class of his pupils, for 
the sake of a friend who was afterwards cure 
by him. I believe in him and in his work. 
CYRUS D. FOSS. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 
* Send for 60 page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
8 Established 1884. Principal and Founder. 


1895. 
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The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
CoNnsERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK VA HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
16th R¢ Terms reasonable. IRS 
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Circulars, 
liar Press. pacqee _ 
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printing for others. Stamp fora 
catalog, presses, type, to factory, 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 
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. A TRUSS for $2.00 


=Q A Double One for $3.00 


A first-class Elastic Truss, durable 
and effective. 
fail, and is easy 


fa where others are not. 
Twenty years i 


experience in fitting 


trusses enables me to say that this | 
You can fit your- | 
Ad- | 


truss is just right. I I 
self, no trouble. Full directions, 
dress, stating size and side, 


CHAS. A. RAPELYE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, e phia. 
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Miustrated by 
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quite as novel as it is delightful 
and varied experiences as teacher, 
give authority to his utterances. 


highway and byway guide-boards 
1 truths of the book. Asa whole, 


before them. 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the postage. 
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Holds where others | 


| “For the Country,”” by Richard Watson 


Gilder] 


| [From 
HO are the men that good men most de- 
spise ? 
Not they who, ill begot, and spawned in 
shame 
Riot and rob, or rot before men's eyes ; 
Who basely live, and dying leave no name. 
These are the piteous refuse of mankind ; 
Fatal the ascendant star when they were born 
Distort in body, starved in soul and mind. 
Ah, not for them the good man's bitter scorn. 


He, only, is the despicable one 
Who lightly sells his honor as a shield 
For faw ning knaves, to hide them from the sun. 
Too nice for crime yet, coward, he doth yield 
For crime a shelter. «Swift to Paradise 
The contrite thief, not Judas with his price ! 


o> 
“The Lord Turned” 


[From a chapter on Penitence, in “‘ The Ideal Life,” 
by Henry Drummond, and og here by 
permission of the publishers, Dodd, 

Mead, & Co., New York.] 
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| VERY man at some time in his life 


| has fallen. Many have fallen many 
| times ; few, few times. And the 
| more a man knows his life, and watches 
| its critical flow from day to day, the larger 
| seems to grow the number of these falls, 
| and the oftener reaches out to God his 
| penitential prayer, ‘‘Turn yet again, O 
Lord !’’ 

We have all shuddered before this as 

we read the tale of Peter's guilt Manya 
| time we have watched the plot as it thick- 
|ens round him, and felt the almost un- 
| conscious sympathy which betrayed itself. 
How like the story was to one that had 
sometimes happened with ourselves, And 
we knew, as we followed the dreary stages 
of his fall, that the same well-worn steps 
had been traced since then by every hu- 
man foot... . 

But there is a greater fact in Peter's life 
than Peter’s sin,—a much less known 
fact,—Peter’s penitence. All the world 
are at one with Peter in- his sin, but not 
all the world are with him in his peni- 
tence. Sinful Peter is one man, and 
| repentant Peter is another ; and many who 
| have kept his company along these worn 
steps to sin have left him to trace the 
tear-washed path of penitence alone. But 
the real lesson in Peter's life is the lesson 
in repentance. His fall is a lesson in 
| sin which requires no teacher, but his 
repentance is a great lesson in salvation. 
And Peter's penitence is full of the deep- 
| est spiritual meaning to all who have ever 
| made Peter’s~discovery—that they have 
| sinned. 
| The few words which form the pathetic 
| sequel to the tale of Peter's sin may be 
| defined as the ‘‘ ideal progress of Chris- 

tian penitence.’’ They contain materials 
| for the analysis of the most rare and diffi- 
; cult grace in spiritual experience. And 
| lying underneath these two simple sen- 
| tences are the secrets of some of the most 
| valuable spiritual laws. We find here 
four outstanding characteristics of — the 
state of penitence : 

1. It isa divine thing. It began with 
God. Peter did not turn. But ‘the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter.”’ 

2. It is a very sensitive thing. A look 

it ‘*The Lord . looked upon 





| 


did 
Peter.’ 

3. It is a very intense thing. 
went out and wept bitterly. 

4.-It is a very lonely thing. 
went out,—out into the quiet night, 
alone with his sin and God. 

These are characteristic, not only of the 
penitential state, but of all God's opera- 
tions on the soul. 
| 1. To take the first of these, we find 

that the beginning of this strange experi- 
ence came from God. It was not Peter 
who turned. The Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter. When the cock crew, that 
might have recalled him to himself; he 
was just in the very act of sin. And 
when a man is in the thick of his sin, his 
last thought is to throw down his arms 
and repent. So Peter never thought of 
turning, but the Lord turned ; and when 
Peter would rather have looked anywhere 
else than at the Lord, the Lord looked at 


Peter 


Peter 
to be 
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Peter. And this scarce-noticed fact is a 
great sermon to every one who sins, —that 
the Lord turns first. 


Now the result of this distinction is | ; ; 

| ought to be the most genuine experience 
And these are different in their of life, makes the most perfect imitation 
| of it, and transforms the greatest oppor- 


tis : that there are two kinds of sorrow 
f r sin. 
origin, in their religious value, and in 
their influence on our life. The com- 
moner kind is when a man does wrong, 
and, in the ordinary sense of the word, is 
sorry that he has done it. We are always 
easier in such a case when sorrow comes. 
It seems to provide a sort of guarantee 
that we are not disposed to do the same 
again, and that our better self is still alive 
enough to enter its protest against the sin 
the lower self has done. And we count 
this feeling of reproach which treads so 
closely on the act as a sort of compensa- 
tion or atonement for the wrong. 

This is a kind of sorrow which is well 
known to all who examine themselves, 
and in any way struggle with sin. It isa 
kind of sorrow which is coveted by all 
who examine themselves, which gives re- 
lief to what is called a penitential heart, 
and lends a fervor to many a penitential 
prayer. But it is a startling truth that 
there is no religion in such a state. 
‘There is no real penitence there. It may 
not contain even one ingredient of true’ 
repentance. It is all many know of re- 
pentance, and all many have for repent- 
ance. But it is no true sorrow for sin. 
It is wounded self-love. It is sorrow that 
we were weak enough tosin. We thought 
we had been stronger men and women, 
and, when we were put to the test, we 
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nity to take the culprit’s place and be 
taught the true divinity of a. culprit’s 
penitence. 

» Now it will be seen at once that the 
difference between the publican’s peni- 
tence and the first-named sorrow is just 
the difference between the human and 
the divine. The one is God turning and 
looking upon man, the other is man turn- 
ing and looking upon himself. There is 
no wrong in a man turning and looking 
upon himself—only there is danger. There 
is the danger of misinterpreting what he 
sees and what he feels. What he feels is 
the mortification, the self-reproach of the 
sculptor who has made an unlucky stroke 
of the chisel, the chagrin of the artist who 


touch. Apart altogether from religion we 
must feel mortified when we do wrong. 
Life, surely, is a work of art ; character- 
building, soul-culture, is the highest kind 
of art ; and it would be strange indeed if 
failure passed unresented by the mind. 
But what is complained of is, not that it 
passes unresented by the mind, but that 
it passes unresented by the soul. Peni- 
tence of some sort there must be, but in 
the one case it is spiritual, in the other 
purely artistic. And the danger is the 
more subtle because, the higher the char- 
acter is, the more there must necessarily 





be of the purely artistic penitence. 
The effect is that self gets into what 


| tunities for recovery into the basest min- 


istry to pride. The true experience, on 
the other hand, is a touching lesson in 
human helplessness ; teaching him, God 
has come to man’s relief at every turn of 


~~ life, and how the same hand which 


provides his pardon has actually to draw 
| him to the place of penitence. 

It is God looking into the sinner’s face 

that has introduced a Christian element 


the Christian vocabulary, had to coin a 
word which was strange to all the philoso- 
phies of the world then, and is so still 
when he joined the conceptions of Go 
and sorrow into one, and told us of the 
godly sorrow which had the marveldtts 





| virtue of working repentance not to. be 
|repented of. And it is this new and 
sacred sorrow which comes to sinful men 
| as often as the Lord turns and looks upon 
| their life ; it is this which adds the peni- 
| tential incense of true penitence to the 


sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart. 


That was a great distinction which Luke 
| brings out in the prodigal’s life, between 
|coming to himself and coming to his 
| father. ‘*He came to himself,’’ and 
| then, says Luke, ‘‘ he came to his father."’ 
| So we are always coming to ourselves. 
| Weare always finding out, like the prodi- 


has spoilt the work of weeks by a clumsy | 
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DO NOT BE HUMBUGGED into accepting some 
inferior brand of oats when you ask for Quaker Oats, Un- 
scrupulous dealers may, for private reasons, seek to impose 
upon you, and tell you that this, that, or the other thing, is 
just as good as Quaker Oats. It is untrue. Quaker Oats is 
the most delicious, healthful, and economical cereal food in the 
world. Its sales exceed that of all other brands combined. 
At all grocers. 





Sold only in 2-Ib. sealed packages. 
Every package bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. 
’ ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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URPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 139s 


The seeds that , ath t prices. Twenty-one grand, new noveities for 
1898, “pen cannot be bad cise here.” This handsome pod book of 144 pages is mailed free 
to planters everywhere, Write (09. TLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
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ar TOP BUGGY FOR $22.75 


Road Wagons, $16. 60; Phetons, $37. 505 
Sorreys, $42.70. You don’t pay tor 
them until after received. Every~- 
—_ tuing in Buggies, erm Marvess 
and Baddies in our Free Vehicle Catalogue. Send for it, 
| BEARS,ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) CHICACO, ILL 





Che Point of 


| WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
| sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of. their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 


Contact in 
Teaching 


By Patterson Du Bois 


found to our chagrin that we had failed. | ~*~ a miserable : — we have ae seat oo of “ Everything gh 
And this chagrin is what we are apt to | Made. ut it is only when we come to en” for provided they 
mistake for paabiense, But it is a2 di- | our Father that we can get them undore, apply y Pag FREE tna give Aon 
~ . ; : aes : local merchant from whom 
vine gift or grace, this penitence ; it is and the real debt discharged aame ¢ e ; sa. 
merely wounded pride, sorrow that we We Rinhatinln, - BE : they bought. To all others, this magnifi 


did not do better, that we were not so good 
as ourselves and our neighbors thought. 
It is just as if Peter turned and looked 
upon Peter. And when Peter turns and 
looks upon Peter, he sees what a poor, 
weak creature Peter is. 
not looked upon Peter, he might have 
wept well-nigh as bitterly, not because he 
had sinned against his God, but because 


he, the great apostle, had done a weak | 


thing, ——he was weak as other men. 

The fit of low spirits which comes to us 
when we find ourselves overtaken in a 
fault, though we flatter ourselves to 
reckon it a certain sign of penitence, and 


And if God had | 


| Coffee and Ministers 


Coffee is a native of Abyssinia. It found its 
| way into Arabia in the sixth century, and probably 
as a substitute for wine when that drink was pro- 
hibited by the Koran. By the sixteenth century | 
it had reached Cairo in Egypt; but here the 
great men rose up against it, and declared it 
contrary to the law of their prophet, and injurious 


| to both soul and body. 


abandoned had not the Sultan come to its aid 
and declared it to be unobjectionable. !n Con- 
| stantinople, and also in Italy, it met with opposi- 


Ministers preached | 
against it, and it doubtless would have been | 





cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this wal has | 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book | 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of | 
secds and plants, mostly new, and these are 

ne by 6 full size colored plates 

of best nov the season, finally, | 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION | 
will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Pestal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSONsCo. 


This book possesses the charm of a 
sympathetic and intelligent handling 
of a most difficult problem,—How to 
guide the awakening child-mind. The 
child natuially reasons from his own 
limited experience—from the known 
to the unknown. Around this central 
truth the author has grouped ideals of 
instruction of such breadth, simplicity, 
and directness as will commend the 
book to every lover and teacher of 
children. 


“ As soon as | read it, 1 felt that I must send 


a set-off to the sin itself which God will | tion both from the clergymen and from the | a 
surely take into account, is often nothing | physicians. Medical science to-day calls coffee | Rama CORTLANDT S'NEW YORK 
more than vexation and annoyance with | a diffusible stimulant, and the testimony of the | — —— eee 
ourselves, that, after all our good resolu- | physiciams would certainly induce us to be wary | 
tions and attempts at reformation, we | of making a friend of it. 
have broken down again. Doctors, ministers, lawyers, editors, and brain- | 
Contrast for a moment with such a/ workers in general, indorse Postum Cereal Food 
penitence the publican’s prayer of peni- | Coffee, the new table beverage. It is made 
tence in the temple. It was no chagrin | entirely of nature's grains, and can be digested by 
nor wounded pride with him. And we | the weakest stomach, and rebuilds the gray mat- | 
feel, as we read the story, that the Lord | ter in the nerve centers. 
must have turned and looked upon the Boil Postum full 15 minutes’, and make i black 
publican when he cried ‘‘ God’’—as if | and rich as Mocha, then add pure cream, and 
God were looking right down into the | you have a magnificent drink. ———- Ss | 
man’s eyes—*‘ God be merciful tome, .a{ Substitutors drug their concoctions to give| /« ordering goods, or in making inguiey con- 
sinner!" Stricken before his God, this | them a coffee flavor. Genuine packages of cerning anything advertised in this paper, you | 
publican had little thought 8 it a inten Reve cub thin ced Ge cats temates | will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 


. ; = tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement | 
Tespect he had lost, and felt it no indig- red blood,”’ thereon. in The Sunday School Times. 


for more copies to give to young teachers among 
my acquaintance.'’— Mrs. Merril £. Gates. 


a 8 “ Read it once a month as long as you teach 
é school."’— Notice for the students in the Pri- 
mary Training Class in the Khode Island 
State Normal School. 





“1 rejoice that a truth so sadly forgotten by 
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START IN BUSINESS! | 
HATCH THOUSANDS those who should remember it mot has re- 
ceived so emphatic a restatement at your 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE hand..""—Kev. E. Jlorris Fergusson. 


INCUBATOR 


200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 


** Let us know the price of it, that | may-re- 
commend it to the scores o: mothers who come 
to me in their perplexity about the Interna- 
tional lessons for their little ones.”"’— Elizabeth 
Harrison. 


Bound in fine cloth. 12mo, 88 pages 
Price, 60 cents 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine 
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_ Graceful Girls 


aceful women. Ferris’ Good Sense 

aist imparts grace to the form because 
there are no rigid steels to prevent healthful 
developanent of the figure or retard the slightest 
movement of the body. At the same time 


F E RRI Ss’ GOOD SENSE 
CORSET WAIST 
the fi a beautiful contour. Suitable for 
gives 4 af co me. Recommended by physi- 
by modists. Always superior 
in quality and workmanship. 
Made high or low bust, long or short waist, to suit all 


figures. Children’s, 25c. to 500. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies, 
$l to$, For sale by all retailers. 





We Mail it Free to all Out-of- 


“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.” Town Applicants 


Olean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO. 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year 
the dirt in a house would be kept down and when 
house-cleaning time came it would be a pieasant 
‘ask instead of the dreadful timeitusuallyis, No34, 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely illustrated 
throughout. 
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Send us your name and address, 
and we’ll send you one when they 
are ready. 
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Se If you live within 100 miles of New 
York City, it will interest you, perhaps, to 
know that we deliver your purchases free to the railroad station nearest to you. 
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J. Riteabevee CO. Orso, Int. nd Lt POs =: ‘* \ : r tained—(does a business of several 
mr esas millions annually )—it has been reached 
A lamp does not burn very a mam | by making it pay people to buy here, 
well. and eats its head off eo ; } < <i and we’re determined that policy shall 
tn ituaney % unlGes you uo #$ Pe EO. XG a |. be the means of greater results—superb 
: : ' assortments of nice. distinctively new 
the chimney made for it, * > 2 bis | goods at less prices, such as warrant 
Index tells. 7 ' “a oir firm belief that we'll get great 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa oruialaes and quality, Lowest in price."—N. ¥. World, Nov. 10, Fs \résults when you investigate and see 
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on request. 


u New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim stripe . y — a 
FL OA EO EE OI , upon ts, etc., for parlors and bed-rooms, 3c. to 10¢. per roll, Beau. Ae New silks—hundreds of pieces, in 
’ tiful | and high- singe Tapestry, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV , he 057 cluding a wonderful variety of fashion- 
| mpire ooris ococo, Kmbosse zeather, ric oral an " . 2 . . co aide 

t Derimar Y § Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, —r -rooms and halls, at N able check effects—also rich plaids and 
é 1 » "« oy str; , iec 

for these superior papers can only be bought from usorour ho stripes, and novelties, 75c. to $1.50. 
agents. One price everywhere, and ; 





Dressy novelties in spring woolens, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


An Agent Wanted in every town to sell on commission from our large g f 50c. to $3. oo, Fine line, 75C., $1. oOo, 


sample books, showing hundreds of beautiful pat- > \ 1 & $ 1.2 5. 
terns. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and \ 


High-class_tailorings, $1.00 
refer customers to them, who write us for samples 


The business pays well from the val om 5 is 
Start, for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of designs and colorings, or “~ /] yer $3. cd olor and finish that _ 
. Sell as cheap. A pleasant and profitable business requiring no capital or experience. s correct. 

Over 8,000 azents are now selling our papers every year. - 


For.sar ples, or particulars about the agency, write to nearest addrcss a * | New wash goods—pretty and good 


| styles, 10c., 12%c., 1§c. Stock of 
NEW YORK 


_fine Madras in nobby and new designs, 
41-45 ALFRED | EATS é |12%%4c., 15c., to 45c. including Ander- 
W. 14" 14° ST_ son’s best, rou’ i 


that you'll find without 


10C., 124C., I5C., 18c. and up to 25¢c. aro Write for samples, 


Mr. Marion Lawrance, Genera! Secretary 
of the Ohio State Sunday-school Association, 
gays: ‘‘ This is the best book we know of for 
primary teachers."’ 








Mrs. Wilbur FP. Crafts, President of the 
International Primary Union, my “We wish 
every primary teacher might read ”’ 


Lucy Wh eelock, Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, says: “‘ No book I have seen gives a 
more loving insight into child life.’ 





precedent in styles and value. 


a oh ay Imported Dimities—fine French Or- 
: gandies and Organdies Raye—most 
S our ; beautiful printings—two high-class ex- 














Eva D. Kellogg, Editor of Primary Fduca- 
tion,*says: “1 have read every word of that 
book. . How grateful lam for humanity and 


clusive novelties. 

It will pay you to get samples. 
sympathy, more psychical knowledge of chil- 
dren’s needs, their struggles, and their victories. 

. It ought to be in the hands of every earnest 
parent. 3 
* Hon. William T. Harris, LL. D., U inited 
States Commissioner of Education, says: “‘ Its 
pathos and its delicacy, as well as the educational 
influence pervading it, make it desirable that 
you should publish it.” 
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whose house is conspicuously clean, whose work worries = TRY IT FREE 


for 3 in your own home and 
her least, whose leisure time is greatest, how she manages. fev Keawoos 5.’ Remeney in adrane 


The chances are ten to one she will answer: foe tringon ine 


Many other eminent workers, in day-schools 
and Sunday-schools, also bear witness to the 
merit and far-reaching usefulness of Mr. Patter- 
son Dv Bors’s book, 
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Beckonings 
from Little Wands 


Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, gi 
top, 182 pages, illustrated with designs and 
drawings by the author and with process- 
work copies from photographs. Price, $1.25. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, at 
this price, by the publishers. 
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the children that you have written such a book !"’ 

Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chicago 
Kindergarten College, says: ‘‘ No one can read 
that little book without acquiring more loving 
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